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THE  FRENCH  ARRIVE  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

THE  PROMISED  LAND  4  OOPQ  4  q 


IT  WAS  not  a  land  flowing  in 
milk  and  honey  —  not  yet  at  least -- 
out  a  vast  wilderness  of  lakes,  riv¬ 
ers,  and  forest.  But  to  the  French 
immigrants  from  the  disordered 
and  strife-torn  France  of  1793,  it 
promised  to  be  a  haven  of  peace. 
Tn  France,  heads  of  royalty  and 
nobility  were  rolling,  and  escape 
seemed  to  be  the  only  answer. 

A  year  before,  William  Consta¬ 
ble  and  his  associates,  Alexander 
Macomb  and  Daniel  McCormick, 
had.  completed  the  purchase  of  a 
vast  tract  of  land,  the  Macomb 
Purchase,  consisting  of  nearly  four 
million  acres  of  land  in  Northern 
New  York.  And  at  this  opportune 
moment,  Constable  was  in  Paris, 
negotiating  for  the  sale  of  this 
land. 

A  land  company  was  formed,  the 
Castorland  Co.  headed  by  Pierre 
Chassanis,  and  a  deal  was  made 
for  six  hundred  thousand  acres  on 
the  north  and  east  side  of  Black 
River.  The  pattern  of  new  settle¬ 
ment  followed:  the  sale  of  shares, 
the  surveying,  the  gathering  of  gear 
and  ships,  then  the  long  sail  to  the 
new  land  and  safety. 

So,  in  1794,  the  first  French  set¬ 
tlers  came  to  Lyons  Falls,  then 
called  the  High  Falls.  They  ar¬ 
rived,  toting  their  goods  by  ox- 
team,  on  a  trail  they  blazed  them¬ 
selves,  later  called  the  French 
Road.  Arriving  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Falls,  they  had  to  lower  their 
boxes  and  barrels  by  cables  over 
the  rocks  to  the  shore,  and  then 
make  rude  rafts  to  pole  them  across 


the  river,  the  oxen  being  obliged  to 
swim. 

The  story  of  the  Castorland  Com¬ 
pany  might  have  been  lost,  were  it 
not  that  many  years  ago  an  Amer¬ 
ican  browsing  among  the  bookstalls 
in  Paris,  found  a  large  bundle  of 
paper,  partly  written,  partly  print¬ 
ed,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attempted  settlements 
along  Black  River.  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  report  to  the  Company  and 
gave  complete  accounts  of  the 
work  done,  with  specifications  of 
the  size  of  buildings,  materials 
used,  prices  of  everything,  and  so 
on. 

This  manuscript  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  presented  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  in  Boston.  Dr.  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  realizing  its  great  value, 
had  it  translated  and  copies  writ¬ 
ten  out,  several  of  which  are  in 
existence.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
New  York  State  Museum  in  Albany. 

The  Journal  says,  in  part: 

"On  descending  to  the  beach  we 
found  an  Indian  hut  shaped  like  a 
tent,  and  two  canoes;  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Moose  and  Black  Rivers 
was  a  quiet  basin  in  which  the  wat¬ 
ers  are  held  by  a  long  and  very 
even  belt  of  rock,  over  which  the 
water  flows  across  the  whole 
breadth  in  a  sheet  having  a  slope 
of  two  feet.  The  enormous  mass  of 
rock  is  torn  by  vast  crevices  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  west  side  where  we  ob¬ 
served  portions  that  were  polished 
and  worn  in  deep  potholes.  The 
banks  are  lined  with  shrubs,  wild 
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rice,  azalea,  sumach.  Above  the 
line  of  inundation  the  vegetation  is 
superb. 

"At  first  we  made  cakes  baked 
in  ashes.  Afterwards  the  dough  was 
kneaded,  and  ribbons  of  dough  roll¬ 
ed  around  a  peeled  stick,  which  was 
set  in  the  ground  sloping  towards 
the  fire.  This  roasted  dough  was 
much  better  and  more  palatable 
than  the  cakes. 

"Two  men  were  set  to  work  in 
digging  and  bringing  in  clay;  two 
for  working  on  canoes;  two  cutting 
down  trees  at  site  of  the  house;  two 
in  setting  posts  for  the  fences;  eight 
in  cutting  wood  and  at  carpenter 
work;  two  sent  with  wagon;  one  for 
cook;  and  three  surveyors. 

"Garden  seeds  were  brought 
from  Steuben.  Two  houses  were 
built,  one  for  the  company  store, 
and  one  for  the  family  who  was  se¬ 
lected  to  guard  the  property.  Out¬ 
side  ovens  were  built  by  molding 
clay  over  a  mass  of  grass  and 
twigs,  then  allowed  to  dry  and  with 
the  burning  of  the  grass,  the  oven 
was  fired.  " 

Supplies  for  one  month  for  twen¬ 
ty-six  men  were  two  barrels  pork, 
three  barrels  flour,  and  one  barrel 
rum.  A  canoe,  twenty- four  feet 
long  was  built  as  well  as  a  ferry, 


as  the  oxen  found  it  difficult  to 
swim  across  the  river. 

They  had,  in  1795,  four  oxen,  a 
cow,  calf,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs. 
Their  sow  with  her  little  ones  dis¬ 
appeared  one  day,  and  on  a  search 
they  were  found  at  William  Top¬ 
pings  at  Sugar  River.  They  had  ap¬ 
parently  swum  the  river  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail. 

A  recipe  for  spruce  beer  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Topping  family 
calls  for  twelve  spruce  boughs, 
boil  in  large  kettle,  turn  this  de¬ 
coction  into  a  thirty- two  gallon  bar¬ 
rel.  After  it  settles,  add  a  gallon 
of  molasses,  then  fill  with  cold 
water,  and  stir  together.  It  was 
"to  our  taste  very  poor.  " 

The  settlers  were  soon  in  dif¬ 
ficulties.  They  themselves  were 
unaccustomed  to  manual  labor.  The 
winters  were  more  severe  than  in 
their  native  country,  and  flood  wa¬ 
ters  from  the  river  disrupted  their 
houses.  The  enterprise  lasted  on¬ 
ly  a  few  years  and  then  as  France 
quieted  down,  many  of  them  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  land.  Some  re¬ 
mained  and  there  are  many  French 
names  in  the  annals  of  this  area, 
as  a  reminder  of  the  abortive  set¬ 
tlements  of  1794. 


A  PIONEER'S  JOURNEY 


IN  copies  of  the  Northern  Blade, 
published  by  Fairchild  and  Eames 
one  hundred  years  ago  (about  1860) 
in  Constableville,  we  find  an  article 
on  what  is  called  the  "Early  His¬ 
tory  of  Lewis  County, "  written  by 
Alson  Clark,  and  referring  more 


particularly  to  Turin  and  West 
Turin.  The  article  follows: 

Among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
the  town  of  West  Turin  were  James 
Miller,  Ebenezer  Allen,  James 
Ward,  and  Nathan  Coe,  who  came 
into  the  country  in  the  spring  of 
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1796.  They  were  natives  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  were  among  the  first 
of  those  who  left  their  friends  and 
homes  to  participate  in  those  hard¬ 
ships  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  first  settlement  of  a  wilderness 
country. 

These  individuals  left  Connecti¬ 
cut  about  the  first  of  April  with  a 
loaded  cart  drawn  by  two  yoke  of 
oxen.  Their  load  consisted  of  pro¬ 
visions,  implements  for  cooking, 
iron  for  sawmill,  groceries  and 
various  other  necessary  articles. 

They  came  by  way  of  Albany, 
Schenectady,  and  Utica  to  Whites- 
boro,  where  they  remained  for  a 
few  days,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1796,  they  again  started  on  their 
way  to  the  Black  River  country.  A 
road  from  Utica  to  Trenton  had  been 
recently  cut  through  the  forest,  and 
from  there  to  Boonville  and  on¬ 
ward  was  an  entire  wilderness 
through  which  they  passed  by  means 
of  marked  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  clearing  commenced 
by  Capt.  Kent,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Trenton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  they 
left  Whitesboro  and  proceeded  on¬ 
ward,  yet,  owing  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  difficulties  of  the  way,  they 
were  unable  to  proceed  but  about 
twelve  miles  before  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  by  the  wayside  and 
prepare  for  the  coming  night.  After 
liberating  their  teams,  in  order 
that  they  might  procure  feed  in  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  strike  fire,  which  was 
accomplished  by  flashing  powder  in 
the  lock  of  a  gun.  The  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  prepare  their  supper, 
which  was  done  by  placing  some 


pork  upon  the  end  of  a  stick  and 
roasting  by  the  fire.  This,  together 
with  a  slice  of  bread  served  upon 
pieces  of  bark  (in  place  of  plates) 
constituted  their  evening  meal,  and 
then  all  being  fatigued  crept  under 
the  cart  where  they  quietly  slept 
during  the  night. 

The  next  morning  nothing  was  to 
be  found  of  the  oxen,  and  after 
searching  for  some  time,  they 
concluded,  from  the  appearance  of 
their  tracks  made  in  the  mud,  that 
they  had  gone  back  to  Whitesboro, 
which  proved  to  be  the  case,  on  the 
return  of  those  who  went  after 
them. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  they 
yoked  their  oxen  and  proceeded 
onward.  The  road  was  very  rough 
and  muddy  (there  being  then  no 
snow)  and  logs  and  stumps  were 
frequently  in  the  way,  which  ren¬ 
dered  their  progress  slow  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  yet  by  perseverance  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  Trenton 
about  dark.  Here  they  stopped  at  a 
small  log  house,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  comfortable  entertainment 
for  the  night.  At  this  place  there 
were  but  seven  or  eight  log  dwell¬ 
ings  and  a  few  small  clearings. 
The  next  morning  they  proceeded 
onward  over  a  rough  and  uneven 
road  that  had  been  partially  opened 
to  a  small  clearing  commenced  by 
Capt.  Kent,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Trenton;  here  they  stopped  for 
dinner. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  by 
marked  trees,  and  after  passing  on 
nearly  one  mile,  they  came  to  an 
extensive  swamp  covered  with  ev¬ 
ergreen  timber,  being  ten  or  twelve 
rods  in  width,  and  which  proved 
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impassable  for  loads  like  theirs. 

At  this  time  a  violent  storm  came 
on  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  while  the  rain,  which 
continued  until  the  next  morning, 
was  pouring  down  on  them  in  tor¬ 
rents,  they  immediately  unyoked 
the  oxen,  and  with  great  difficulty 
succeeded  in  driving  them  across. 
They  next  unloaded  the  carts,  car¬ 
rying  across  on  their  backs  those 
articles  they  could  conveniently 
lift  (often  sinking  nearly  to  their 
hips  in  mud)  rolling  the  remainder 
to  the  opposite  side  on  poles  fitted 
for  the  occasion,  and  at  last  drag¬ 
ging  the  cart,  body  and  wheels 
separately,  across,  where  they 
again  reloaded,  and  then,  all  drip¬ 
ping  with  rain,  proceeded  on,  it 
then  being  about  3  P.  M. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  at  another  swamp 
similar  to  the  one  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  crossed,  being  about  the 
same  width  and  equally  as  difficult 
to  pass.  After  faithfully  laboring 
here  about  three  hours  in  unload¬ 
ing,  crossing  and  reloading,  they 
again  proceeded  on  until  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  forest 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of 
night.  They  again  liberated  their 
oxen,  fastening  on  the  neck  of  one 
a  bell,  and  then  permitting  them 
to  feed  in  the  surrounding  woods, 
while  Mr  Miller  was  to  watch  them 
during  the  night.  The  rain  still 
continued  to  pour  down  upon  them, 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
fire  appeared  beyond  a  doubt,  for 
the  powder,  their  only  resort,  had 
become  wet,  and  the  lock  was  bro¬ 
ken  from  the  gun.  After  searching 
their  load,  they  fortunately  found 


a  small  quantity  of  dry  powder, 
which  Mr  Miller  placed  in  the  lock, 
and  then  crawling  under  a  large 
birch  log,  that  was  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  at  one  end,  flashed  the 
powder  and  soon  the  log  was  in  a 
flame. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  shanty,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain,  which  was  still 
rapidly  falling,  and  Mr  Allen,  pull¬ 
ing  off  his  coat  and  vest,  which 
were  then  very  wet,  proceeded  to 
peel  off  some  bark,  which  was 
placed  against  the  cart  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  them  a  shelter, 
while  Miller  and  Ward  were  car¬ 
rying  wood  upon  their  backs  for  a 
fire. 

All  things  being  now  completed, 
Ward  and  Allen  lay  down  and  went 
to  sleep,  while  Miller  kept  fire 
and  watched  the  oxen.  During  the 
night  Mr  Miller  had  to  go  several 
times  in  search  of  the  oxen,  fre¬ 
quently  finding  them  some  distance 
from  the  camp,  and  without  a  lan¬ 
tern  to  guide  him  in  his  course,  he 
had  to  force  his  way  through  brush 
and  bushes,  often  falling  over  logs, 
scratching  his  face  and  hands  sev¬ 
erely,  and  once,  on  his  return  to 
camp,  found  that  Ward  and  Allen 
had  rolled  out  from  under  the 
shanty  into  the  rain,  which  was 
then  pouring  down  upon  them  in 
torrents,  yet  being  very  tired,  did 
not  wake  till  Mr  Miller  had  in¬ 
formed  them. 

The  next  morning  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  weather  became 
very  cold,  yet  amid  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  had  previously  passed 
through  and  those  that  still  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  their  resolution  re- 
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mainedfirm  and  unshaken  and  they 
determined  to  move  on  as  soon  as 
possible  after  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  a  slice  of  ham  placed 
upon  the  end  of  a  sharpened  stick 
and  broiled  in  the  fire,  together 
with  a  piece  of  bread  which  re¬ 
lished  well,  they  not  having  cooked 
any  supper  the  evening  previous. 

All  things  again  being  ready  they 
moved  on,  guided  as  usual  by  mark¬ 
ed  trees;  and  after  having  passed 
over  a  ridge  of  high  land,  they 
came  to  a  large  tree  which  lay  in 
their  course,  and  so  situated  that 
they  could  not  pass  around  on  ac¬ 
count  of  moist  or  wet  ground.  Here 
they  counseled  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  to  cut  the  tree  twice  in  two,  and 
draw  away  the  log,  or  build  a  bridge 
in  order  to  pass  over  the  trunk, 
which  was  about  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  They  finally  concluded  to 
make  a  bridge  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  in  order  to  raise  the  cart  to 
the  top,  which  was  soon  completed 
by  means  of  old  logs  which  they 
drew  with  their  oxen.  After  pass¬ 
ing  over  (not  having  any  bridge  upon 
the  opposite  side)  the  back  part  of 
the  body  of  the  cart,  as  the  wheels 
struck  the  ground,  rested  upon  the 
log,  and  not  being  firmly  fastened, 
was  instantly  separated  from  the 
axletree  and  down  went  the  body 
and  load  upon  the  ground. 

Here  again  was  no  alternative 
but  to  unload,  place  the  body  upon 
the  axletree,  and  again  reload, 
which  detained  them  about  two 
hours.  They  again  moved  on  and 
came  to  a  slough  about  three  or 
four  rods  in  width,  and  of  great 
extent,  containing  mud  three  feet 
in  depth.  Here  they  concluded  to 


make  a  log  bridge  in  order  to  cross. 
Mr  Allen  immediately  proceeded 
to  cut  logs  and  small  trees,  while 
Mr  Miller  and  Ward  carried  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  made  the 
bridge  over  which  they  safely 
passed.  They  then  proceeded  on, 
often  having  to  stop  and  cut  logs 
and  small  trees  that  were  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  way,  until  they  finally 
arrived  at  Boonville,  which  was 
late  in  the  evening.  Here  they 
stopped  during  the  night  and  had  a 
comfortable  rest.  At  this  place 
there  were  but  three  or  four  log 
dwellings. 

The  next  morning,  after  partak¬ 
ing  of  their  usual  breakfast,  they 
moved  on  and  soon  came  to  the 
stream,  through  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pass,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  bridge.  Mr  Miller,  being  the 
driver,  had  to  wade  by  the  side  of 
his  team  in  order  to  guide  them, 
while  the  water  often  rose  nearly 
to  his  hips.  Through  this  they 
safely  passed  and  without  much 
difficulty  arrived  at  Olmsted’s 
clearing  that  afternoon,  and  stopped 
with  Brainard  Coe  during  the 
night.  Mr  Coe  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try  a  few  weeks  previous,  and  was 
about  to  commence  a  clearing  near 
that  of  Olmsted's.  The  .next  day 
Allen  and  Miller  concluded  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  with  the  load  and  teams, 
leaving  Mr  Ward,  who  was  neces¬ 
sarily  detained  on  business,  be¬ 
hind. 

After  traveling  about  half  a  mile 
they  came  to  Sugar  River,  which 
was  much  swollen,  and  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  wade, 
there  being  no  bridge  over  which 
they  could  pass.  At  this  place, 
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which  was  about  fifty  rods  above 
its  junction  with  White  River,  the 
banks  were  quite  steep,  and  in 
descending  into  the  water,  the  back 
part  of  the  body  of  the  cart  struck 
upon  the  bank,  instantly  throwing 
it  from  the  axletree,  and  down 
went  the  entire  load  into  the  river. 
These  men  did  not  wait  in  order  to 
consider  what  method  to  pursue  to 
rescue  their  little  treasure  with¬ 
out  wetting  their  feet,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution  plunged  in,  first 
securing  those  articles  that  had 
taken  passage  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  soon  their  entire 
load  was  landed  upon  the  opposite 
shore. 

After  all  things  were  again  load¬ 
ed  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 


and  after  traveling  nearly  one  mile, 
they  concluded  to  encamp,  being 
in  the  vicinity  where  they  intended 
to  select  their  future  home.  They 
again  liberated  their  oxen,  as  usual 
permitting  them  to  feed  upon  the 
green  herbage  that  was  rapidly 
springing  up  in  every  direction, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  erect 
them  a  shanty,  which  was  done  by 
placing  small  logs  upon  each  other 
in  the  form  of  a  log  house,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  bark,  which  served  as 
their  house  until  they  had  located 
their  farms  and  made  more  suit¬ 
able  arrangements.  This  location 
was  near  the  corner  of  the  Rock¬ 
well  road,  a  few  rods  from  the 
farm  on  which  Mr  Miller  now  re¬ 
sides. 


JOSHUA  HARRIS,  PIONEER 


TO  MANY  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lyons  Falls,  the  sand  plains  on  the 
east  side  of  Black  River,  rising 
500  or  600  feet  above  it,  are  a 
maze  of  sandy  one-track  roads 
seemingly  beginning  and  ending 
nowhere.  It's  easy  to  get  lost,  each 
crossroad  creating  a  tantalizing 
problem.  Where  will  it  come  out? 
Will  it  dwindle  into  a  blackberry 
patch?  Does  it  lead  to  Port  Ley¬ 
den,  or  Brantingham,  or  Lyons- 
dale?  It  looks  like  a  noman's  land 
of  sand  and  scrubby  vegetation.  As 
a  matter  of  geological  fact,  it  is 
alluvial  sand,  and  in  past  eons, 
was  the  bed  of  a  great  lake  or  sea. 

There  are  few  evidences  that  it 
was  once  a  well- populated  area, 
but  a  descendant  of  an  old  settler, 
or  a  man  who  has  hunted  and  fish¬ 


ed  the  Greig- Brantingham- Lyons  - 
dale  region,  will  drive  you  through 
and  pick  out  many  landmarks  where 
seemingly  there  is  nothing.  "Here 
is  where  Lemuel  Wilcox's  house 
stood  ...  Dr  Goodell's  mansion 
stood  on  this  corner  .  . .  This  North 
and  South  Road  was  a  route  taken 
by  John  Brown's  fugitive  slaves.  " 
We  see  only  a  depression  where 
a  house  had  stood,  some  shrubs, 
the  hardy  wild  rose  and  lilac  of 
the  north  country,  perhaps  a  few 
gravestones  fenced  in  with  wire, 
and  endless  sand.  Surely  this  soil 
would  not  attract  a  farmer,  but  it 
did  lure  the  ambitious  young  men 
who  saw  a  living  in  the  dense  stands 
of  hemlock  and  other  forest  trees 
which  covered  the  hills  and  vales 
of  Little  Lewis.  And  the  swift 
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streams  flowing  into  Black  River 
sromised  ample  power  for  the 
anneries  and  sawmills  which  were 
he  first  industries  in  the  county. 

A  diary  and  account  book  care- 
ully  preserved  for  more  than  a 
mndred  years,  written  by  Joshua 
larris,  and  dated  1846-1874,  led 
is  to  seek  his  homesite  in  Harris 
follow,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Lyonsdale.  It  was  a  snug,  cosy 
.ittle  vale  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
le  would  choose  this  spot  when  he 
same  from  Berne,  Albany  County, 
:o  seek  a  new  home.  Its  lively 
3tream  was  called  Paint  Creek 
Decause  of  a  yellow  ocher  which 
seeped  into  its  headwaters.  The 
[ndians  are  said  to  have  used  it 
for  warpaint.  Paint  Creek  would 
furnish  the  water  and  power  for 
the  tannery  he  wanted;  it  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sweep  of  cold  winds; 
ind  when  cleared,  it  would  give 
trim  the  farmland  he  looked  for. 

On  a  bright  October  day  in  1948, 
Harris  Hollow  was  brilliant  with  a 
checkered  and  yellow  carpet  of 
maple  leaves,  its  steeply  rising 
banks  were  aglow  with  the  shining 
green  of  pine,  and  the  red  and 
orange  of  the  sugar  maples.  It  was 
much  overgrown  and  the  several 
roads  which  led  into  it  were  all  but 
obliterated.  There  had  been  no 
buildings  there  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  the  only  signs  of  former 
habitation  were  the  shallow  de¬ 
pressions  where  the  house,  barns, 
and  shoe  shop  had  stood;  the  lilac 
and  wild  rose  bushes,  a  single  hop- 
vine  which  had  managed  to  attach 
itself  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
was  as  straight  as  if  supported  by 
a  pole. 


Today,  it  seems  remote,  but 
other  men  were  settling  nearby. 
His  brother,  Henry,  was  to  follow 
him,  and  to  this  young  man  of  thir¬ 
ty-three,  with  a  wife  and  several 
children,  it  seemed  a  desirable 
spot. 

The  house  was  built  without  a 
cellar,  and  an  outdoor  cellar  had 
been  dug  into  the  sidehill.  Here 
were  kept  the  vegetables  and  the 
canned  fruit  and  other  food  which 
was  stored  for  winter.  One  of  the 
unique  possessions  of  a  great- 
great- grandson  is  a  quart  can  of 
wild  strawberry  jam,  which  came 
from  this  cellar.  It  is  dated  1869, 
and  presumably  was  put  up  by 
Joshua's  daughter,  Eliza. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hol¬ 
low,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  were 
three  old  graves,  side  by  side,  each 
marked  with  a  rough  chunk  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Tradition  says  that  these 
are  Indian  graves,  or  else  the  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  three  children  who 
died  at  the  time  of  a  pestilence. 

It  is  a  lonely,  deserted  spot  now, 
but  we  can  go  back  and  partly  re¬ 
construct  the  life  of  Joshua  from 
the  records  he  left  in  his  diary, 
and  the  recollections  of  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

Joshua  Harris  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1791,  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Laney  Harris.  There  are  no 
records  to  show  where  he  was 
born,  but  his  father  owned  a  farm 
at  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  County. 
His  only  reference  to  his  life  pre¬ 
vious  to  coming  to  Lewis  County 
is  this  entry  of  October  6,  1862, 
which  says,  "Fifty  years  ago  this 
day  I  went  to  Berne  and  Schoharie 
and  commenced  my  fixing  for  tan- 
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ning.  "  At  that  time  he  was  already 
married  and  had  a  son,  Miles.  He 
is  recorded  in  Hough’s  History  of 
Lewis  County  as  coming  from 
Berne,  Albany  County.  His  wife, 
Betsy  Herrick,  Duanesburg,  Sche¬ 
nectady  County,  was  born  April  8, 
1791. 

Joshua  evidently  came  from 
hardy  stock.  He  lived  to  be  ninety- 
four;  his  daughter  Eliza  died  on 
her  ninetieth  birthday;  a  grandson, 
Charles  Harris,  lived  to  ninety;  a 
granddaughter,  Mrs  Alice  Schell 
Payne,  died  at  ninety- two.  When 
his  great  grandson,  Merritt  Harris, 
was  born,  he  was  said  to  have 
eighteen  or  twenty  living  grand¬ 
parents. 

Joshua  and  his  family  came  to 
Lewis  County  in  1824,  presumably 
on  the  road  through  White stown, 
Remsen,  and  Boonville.  They 
journeyed  by  ox  team,  and  his 
daughter  Charlotte  used  to  tell  her 
children  of  walking  and  riding  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  tedious  journey  to 
the  wilds  of  Northern  New  York. 

There  are  no  records  of  his  first 
twenty  years  at  Paint  Creek,  as  an 
earlier  diary  was  lost  or  burned 
with  his  first  house.  We  do  not 
know  what  this  first  home  was  like, 
but  Mrs  Payne  recalls  being  told 
that  the  day  it  burned,  the  sons 
were  in  the  woods  hunting,  and  that 
the  neighbors  set  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately  rebuilding  the  house  and  had 
it  completed  before  the  boys  came 
home.  This  house  was  frame, 
painted  red,  with  three  large  rooms 
downstairs.  An  old- fashioned  stove 
with  elevated  oven,  and  a  cup¬ 
board  from  which  Aunt  Eliza  pro¬ 
duced  cookies  for  the  children, 


loomed  large  in  her  memory.  She 
remembered  the  spring  of  sweet, 
cold  water,  and  the  big  trout  which 
was  kept  there.  And  that  once  she 
and  her  cousin  Ned  picked  six 
quarts  of  wintergreen  berries  in 
the  Hollow. 

In  the  downstairs  chamber,  on  a 
chest  of  drawers  and  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  stood  a  treasured 
teaset  of  thin  white  English  china, 
which  her  grandmother,  Mrs  Josh¬ 
ua  Harris,  had  purchased  in  the 
Levi  Collins  store  at  Collinsville. 
This  china  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  her  descendants.  A  set 
of  stenciled  Hitchcock  chairs,  now 
belonging  to  another  great- great- 
grandson,  had  been  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  the  sitting  room. 
Also,  in  this  family  are  other  rel¬ 
ics  of  great  interest:  a  pistol  with 
cherry  grip  and  hexagonal  brass 
barrel,  a  handsome  rifle  of  curly 
maple  with  etched  brass  fittings, 
which  had  been  converted  from 
flintlock  to  percussion  cap.  These 
both  belonged  to  Joshua.  There  are 
a  Paul  Revere  lantern,  a  hunting 
bag  with  shoulder  strap,  two  pow¬ 
der  horns,  daguerreotypes  of  Josh¬ 
ua  and  his  son  Lafayette,  all  of 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  old 
house. 

A  small  pouch  of  deerskin,  con¬ 
taining  a  flint  and  steel  with  tinder, 
a  small  broken  pipe,  a  knife  with 
horn  handle,  an  old  pair  of  glasses 
with  hinged  bows  had  belonged  to 
Willard  Johnson,  an  old  Adirondack 
guide  who  lived  at  Joshua's  home 
from  1842  until  his  death  in  1852. 
This  guide  was  mentioned  in  Byron- 
Curtiss'  story  of  Nat  Foster  and 
the  slaying  of  the  Indian  Drid. 
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Joshua's  grandson,  Charles  Har¬ 
ris,  had  many  tales  to  tell  of  his 
grandfather's  charity  toward  the 
[ndians.  About  ten  families  of  Sen¬ 
ecas  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  lived 
in  the  vicinity,  in  their  primitive 
luts  constructed  of  saplings,  bark 
ind  mud.  The  Indians  had  been 
more  or  less  corrupted  by  exposure 
to  the  civilization  of  the  white  man, 
and  came  to  depend  on  Joshua  for 
a  living.  He  gave  them  work  and 
looked  after  their  families  in  times 
of  need.  In  his  account  book  are 
names  which  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  Indian  owners,  as  Michael  Snake, 
Jacob  Sense,  and  so  on. 

There  are  frequent  references 
in  the  diary,  which  show  that  he 
had  a  keen  memory  for  dates:  "Two 
years  ago  this  date  my  wife  put 
her  hip  out  ...  Fouteen  years  ago 
this  date  I  broke  my  leg...  Nine 
years  ago  Lafayette  was  killed  in 
the  tannery.  "  And  each  day's  entry 
began  with  the  weather. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  frost 
he  reported  in  the  summers  during 
the  sixties.  June  11,  1864,  he  says 
"froze  ice,  and  things  are  all  cut 
down  by  frost.  "  He  planted  his  corn 
over,  and  again  the  same  month, 
the  28th,  he  says,  "things  are  all 
froze,  it  froze  ice  like  winter.  " 
In  July  the  same  year  "cool  and 
near  a  frost,"  and  the  23rd,  "a 
clear  cold  morning,  frost  in  the 
tanyard. "  In  1862  "April  1,  the 
snow  three  feet  deep  and  full  of 
ice,  the  most  snow  I  ever  saw  this 
time  of  year.  " 

His  preciseness  is  shown  in  en¬ 
tries  like  this:  "I  broke  my  leg 
October  14  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  I  was  not  out  of  my  house 


in  eleven  weeks.  Eleven  weeks, 
and  I  had  to  go  on  crutches  then.  " 

Joshua's  account  book  gives  a 
record  of  his  shoemaking,  with 
names  of  his  customers,  prices, 
and  his  means  of  disposal  of  the 
shoes.  The  hides  were  prepared 
mostly  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
the  shoes  made  in  the  winter.  His 
book  is  almost  a  roster  of  the  res¬ 
idents  of  the  whole  countryside. 
Here  were  recorded  the  names  of 
Hazekiah  Abbey,  "for  one  pair 
mensbrogans  for  Irishmen,  $1.75"; 
Joel  Ager,  "got  by  Pilsberry,  one 
pare  of  womens  laced  boots,  $1.50"; 
David  Dominick,  "for  strings,  and 
mending  boots,  .09";  Lemuel  Wil¬ 
cox,  "for  tapping  a  pare  of  boots 
and  one  pare  of  womens  shoes,  I 
found  all  .75";  Henry  F.  Swart,  "for 
one  pare  of  womens  buskins,  $125"; 
Joseph  T.  Northrup,  "for  one  pare 
mens  shoes,  $1.62";  Joseph  Stalk¬ 
er,  "one  pare  of  calfskin  laced 
boots,  $1.62";  Elisha  Schoolcraft, 
"for  one  pare  of  moccasins,  $.75"; 
Alexander  Flint,  "for  one  pare  of 
calfskin  boots,  $3.  26";  Henry 
Swart,  "for  sheepskin  for  mittens, 
$.  37.  " 

Other  well  known  names  are 
those  of  Dr  Simon  Goodell,  whose 
"mansion"  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  old  Browns  Tract  Road  and  the 
North  and  South  Road;  Jesse  and 
Christopher  Gould,  David  Higby, 
Loren  Beals,  Alexander  Hess,  Ri¬ 
ley  and  Carlton  Hough,  Samuel 
Hoskins,  Caleb  Lyon,  Mary  Lyon, 
and  frequently  the  names  of  his 
sons,  Nelson  and  Emmett,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Adam  Schell. 

His  shoes  were  sold  in  the  stores 
of  Michael  Coyle,  in  Lyons  Falls, 
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Snyder  Brothers  in  Port  Leyden, 
as  well  as  other  stores  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  He  also  sometimes  made  a 
six-week's  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  with  a  single  horse  and 
wagon,  loaded  with  500  pairs  of 
shoes  and  boots,  but  the  only  entry 
in  regard  to  these  trips  was 
"June  11  went  to  Wisconsin"  and 
"July  14,  returned  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  "  His  oldest  son,  Miles,  had 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  visited  him  as  well. 

In  the  late  winter  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  sugar  orchard  and  he 
writes  of  making  a  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar  and  four  gallons  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  An  entry  which  occurs  in 
March  says,  "I  finished  thrashing, 
thrashed  two  weeks,  and  thrashed, 
cleaned  and  measured  200  bushels 
of  oats  alone  with  my  team.  " 

Usually  in  March  he  "finished 
shoemaking  for  the  season,  and 
prepared  for  outdoor  work. "  He 
"put  skins  in  the  lime”  and  later 
"fleshed  and  unhaired  them"  and 
hung  them  to  dry.  An  entry  in  May 
1862  says,  "I  finished  making  and 
mending  fences  and  took  ten  sides 
and  skins  out  of  lime  and  unhaired 
them.  "  He  "pealed  bark  and  ground 
same.  " 

The  low  prices  reflected  the 
scarcity  of  money  100  years  ago. 
A  man  worked  all  day  for  fifty  cents 
and  often  had  to  take  in  pay  what¬ 
ever  commodity  the  farmer  had  to 
offer.  ,  Potatoes  were  50  cents  a 
bushel;  butter  ten  cents  a  pound; 
oats  30  cents  a  bushel;  "two  mush- 
mellons,  18  cents";  whiskey  (per¬ 
haps  locally  made)  20  cents  a  quart; 
pork  13  cents  a  pound;  veal  five 
cents  a  pound.  Much  of  the  time 


the  goods  were  traded. 

The  diary  is  full  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics;  births  and  deaths  in  the  neigh-  i 
borhood  were  faithfully  recorded. 
The  entry  concerning  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  his  son,  Lafayette, 
at  26  years  says,  "Jan.  24,  1851, 
Lafayette  got  killed  at  the  tannery 
by  the  water  wheel  or  a  wheel  at¬ 
tached  to  it, "  and  he  writes 
"Lafayette  did  work  and  dye, 

A  dreadful  struggle  he  did 
try, 

The  iron  wheel  so  large  and 
strong, 

In  its  grasp  he  did  not  last 
long. " 

Lafayette's  brothers,  Nelson  and 
Emmett,  were  stone  masons,  and 
Nelson  was  commissioned  by  his 
father  to  make  the  tall  stone  of 
native  limestone  which  stands  in 
the  Turin  cemetery  where  he,  his 
father  and  mother,  and  his  sister 
Eliza,  are  buried.  Joshua  "paid 
out  to  C.  Hart  for  coffin,  $11.00" 
and  to  Mr  Barnes  for  digging  grave, 
$1.50;  for  shroud,  $1.50,  and  other 
sums  for  black  dresses  and  a  "like-  ! 
ness.  " 

He  had  many  visitors  and  fre¬ 
quently  mentions  going  to  the  Falls,  ! 
Port  Leyden,  Turin  and  Collins¬ 
ville.  He  made  trips  to  Utica,  to 
Herkimer,  "as  Witness. "  His 
children  and  grandchildren  often 
visited  him  at  Harris  Hollow  and 
the  family  gatherings  were  large. 

His  daughter  Eliza  was  his  only 
companion  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1860,  and  she  was  often 
away,  spending  long  periods  with 
her  brothers,  especially  with  Nel¬ 
son  after  the  early  death  of  his 
wife,  Theodosia.  Then  he  writes 
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"I  was  alone  for  three  months”  ... 
"haven't  been  off  my  home  place 
for  ten  weeks, "  and  "a  lonesome 
day.  " 

There  were  "exhibitions"  at  the 
schoolhouse,  and  there  were  big 
parties  occasionally.  Among  the 
papers  left  by  Joshua  are  two  par¬ 
ty  invitations.  One  was  addressed 
to  Mrs  Joshua  Harris  for  a  Leap 
Year  party  at  the  Collinsville  Ho¬ 
tel  which  began  at  6  P.  M.  Another 
was  for  a  large  party  given  by  J. 
House  at  his  hotel  in  Lowville. 
The  invitations  were  sent  all  over 
the  county  and  the  party  lasted 
twenty- four  hours  at  a  cost  of  on¬ 
ly  $2.00  for  a  lady  and  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  invitation  from  Mr  House 
reads: 

Washington's  Birthday  Ball 

Yourself  and  lady  are  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  attend  the  enter¬ 
tainment  mentioned  below,  at  the 
house  of  J.  House  in  Lowville  at 
the  time  therein  stated.  Lowville, 
Lewis  County,  Jan.  23,  1846. 

J.  House,  or  otherwise  Dad 
House,  familiarly  known  to  many 
in  this  county  and  town,  at  the 
solicitation  of  many  of  his  old 
friends,  proposes  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  our  departed  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1846. 
As  that  day  happens  to  come  on  the 
Sabbath,  I  assume  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  anticipating  it 
two  days,  which  brings  it  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  20th,  to  commence  at  noon 
and  to  continue  24  consecutive 
hours. 

All  will  appreciate  my  motive 
for  the  alteration,  as  the  people  of 


the  town  of  Lowville  are  noted  for 
their  morality,  as  well  as  myself 
and  family  not  wishing  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  anyone,  the  most 
fastidious  and  prudish  will  banish 
all  scruples. 

On  account  of  the  extensiveness 
of  my  establishment,  those  that 
have  not  got  an  ear  for  the  music 
which  I  expect  to  be  on  hand,  are 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  such  part 
of  the  house  as  to  be  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  hearing  the  first  note. 
It  will  be  seen  by  those  reading 
the  above  that  my  wish  is  that  my 
friends  indiscriminately,  shall  be 
received  with  an  open  and  generous 
heart. 

That  an  impression  may  be  taken 
while  I  am  yet  in  the  land  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  before  the  first  of  May 
comes,  to  meet  in  social  inter¬ 
course  my  old  and  new  friends. 

A  test  question  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  last  winter  is  to  be 
discussed  by  the  several  towns  of 
the  state,  whether  I  and  my  chums 
are  to  be  guillotined  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  April  next,  or  whether 
we  are  to  be  found  at  our  old  tricks 
again. 

I  have  kept  a  public  house  for 
25  years  past  and  have  by  my  un¬ 
tiring  industry,  frugality,  and 
economy,  obtained  a  competency 
which  will  enable  me  to  get  a  liv¬ 
ing  if  necessary  for  me  to  retire 
under  that  act,  and  that  subject  is 
to  be  agitated  soon  in  this  com¬ 
munity. 

For  three  years  past  the  Tem¬ 
perance  cause  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  this  county,  and  the  last 
Temperance  house  to  sustain  which 
everything  has  been  done  which 
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human  ingenuity  could  invent,  has 
this  season  been  under  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  striking  its  colors  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  bloody  standard.  King  Al¬ 
cohol  has  reared  his  hydra  head 
in  place  of  Washingtonian  --  such 
has  been  its  effect  in  Lowville  and 
Lewis  County.  The  first  of  May  is 
to  tell  the  story  whether  our  sheds 
are  henceforth  to  be  boarded  close 
in  front,  or  to  remain  open,  an 
ornament  and  a  beacon  to  the  way¬ 
faring  traveller. 

My  object  is  more  to  get  my 
friends  together  than  to  make  mon¬ 
ey,  and  those  who  used  heretofore 
to  call  on  me  have  for  three  years 
past  withdrawn  their  support  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  and  they 
are  now  once  more  invited  before 
taking  a  farewell  of  my  present 
employment,  that  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  extend  to  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  for  past  and  present 
favors. 

I  intend  to  have  the  best  of  music 
in  attendance  and  everything  that 
money  and  the  season  can  do  will 
be  done  to  make  it  respectable  and 
plenteous,  and  on  moderate  terms, 
not  to  exceed  $2.00  for  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady. 

The  invitation  extends  to  all  the 
towns  in  Lewis  County,  all  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
humble  servant,  Dad  House. 

Elder  Nathaniel  Roberts,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sport  and  the  business  of 
filling  the  family  larder.  Deer  were 
plentiful  and  there  were  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  hunting.  They  were  killed 
for  the  market,  and  when  there  was 


crust  on  the  snow  and  the  deer 
were  confined  to  their  yards,  the 
men  went  in  and  killed  them  in 
large  numbers,  taking  only  the 
saddles  and  leaving  the  remain¬ 
der.  Joshua  often  writes  of  killing 
deer  and  bears  and  trapping  foxes 
and  mink.  He  ’’went  fishing  to  Fish 
Creek  and  caught  ten  pounds  of 
trout"  or  "went  to  Brantingham 
Lake  fishing  with  Johnson  and 
caught  a  hundred  fish.  " 

In  the  early  winter,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  men  to  walk  over  to 
Old  Forge,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  from  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
to  go  frost  fishing.  These  were  a 
small  tasty  fish,  resembling  a 
smelt  or  ciscoe,  which  were  salt¬ 
ed  and  stored  for  winter.  A  chute 
was  constructed  and  set  up  in  the 
narrow  passage  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Lakes,  and  when  the  fish 
went  up  the  lakes  to  spawn,  they 
ran  through  in  great  numbers.  Noah 
Whittlesey  recalls  a  trip  he  made 
with  Gary  Riggs  when  he  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  The  rule  was  that 
each  man  had  his  turn  at  the  trap 
for  an  hour,  and  during  this  time 
they  caught  a  butter  tub  full,  with 
Whittlesey  holding  the  net  and 
Riggs  cleaning  and  salting  them. 
The  tubs  of  fish  were  later  brought 
out  by  the  sleigh. 

Joshua  Harris  served  his  town 
in  various  capacities.  At  the  first 
meeting  to  organize  the  town  of 
Greig,  held  at  the  home  of  Dr  Si¬ 
mon  Goodell,  he  was  elected  clerk, 
Dr  Goodell  being  chosen  for  super¬ 
visor.  After  his  term  as  clerk, 
he  served  as  supervisor  for  five 
successive  terms.  He  was  clerk 
several  different  times  in  the  years 
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following  and  also  town  assessor. 
And  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  22  years  in  Albany  County  and 
in  Greig. 

From  the  evidence  of  his  pen,  the 
daily  record  of  his  life,  and  the 
recollections  of  his  descendants, 
we  get  a  picture  of  a  kindly,  up¬ 
right  man,  a  man  who  was  con¬ 
scious  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbors, 
above  the  average  in  education  for 
the  times,  a  man  who  was  honored, 
admired,  and  loved  by  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  certainly 
a  man  of  vast  industry. 


He  continued  this  active  life  un¬ 
til  he  was  past  85.  Then  the  old 
house  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  home  which  had  been 
theirs  for  over  half  a  century  had 
vanished. 

Joshua  and  Eliza  lived  in  the 
shoe  shop  for  the  summer,  but 
then  reluctantly  decided  to  go  to 
Nelson's  home  near  Port  Leyden 
to  live.  It  was  a  sad  leavetaking 
for  the  two  old  people,  but  the  old 
man's  farewell  was  simple,  "Good¬ 
bye,  old  home,  goodbye. " 


THE  SPIDER'S  WEB 


THE  story  of  the  three  Dupont 
sisters  is  sketchy.  But  little  is 
known  of  their  early  lives,  but  we 
do  know  that  they  were  the  progen¬ 
itors  of  many  families  in  this  area, 
and  that  all  three,  with  their 
mother,  came  to  Lewis  County  as 
married  women,  lived  out  their 
lives  and  were  buried  here.  A 
complete  roll  of  their  descendants 
would  probably  spread,  like  a 
spider's  web,  over  most  of  the 
states  in  the  Union. 

Their  collateral  ancestor,  Louis 
Joseph  Montcalm,  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  was  born  near  Nimes, 
France  in  1812.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  became  a  brigadier  general.  He 
was  fatally  wounded  in  1759  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  where  he  fought 
as  a  general  in  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War,  against  General  Wolfe. 
His  skull  is  preserved  in  a  convent 
in  Quebec,  where  it  may  be  seen 
by  visitors. 


A  sister  of  Louis  Joseph  married 
into  the  Dupont  family  and  had  a 
son,  Pierre  Jean  Dupont,  who  later 
served  as  an  aide  to  his  uncle, 
General  Montcalm. 

Coming  to  Canada,  Pierre  met 
on  shipboard  a  young  "bound"  girl, 
Anna  Maia  Henrietta  Fredericka 
Richter  and  she  became  his  wife. 

They  lived  in  Quebec,  and  there 
three  daughters  were  born:  Cath¬ 
erine,  in  1770;  Elizabeth,  in  1783; 
and  Marietta,  in  1788.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  lives  in  Quebec, 
nor  (except  for  Marietta)  under 
what  circumstance  they  came  to 
this  country.  Their  father,  Pierre, 
was  lost  on  the  Atlantic  at  some 
unknown  date,  and  apparently  nev¬ 
er  lived  in  the  United  States,  al¬ 
though  he  and  his  wife  are  recorded 
as  being  sponsors  for  the  first 
child  of  their  daughter,  Catherine 
Dietz  in  Schoharie. 

The  marriage  of  Catherine  is 
recorded  in  the  genealogical  re- 
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cords  of  the  Schoharie  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  the  Stone  Fort, 
as  of  November  5,  1789,  to  Hein- 
drich  Dietz,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Germany. 

The  couple  came  to  Lewis  County 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Greig, 
presumably  about  the  year  1824. 
Their  direct  descendant,  Emmett 
Wilcox  now  lives  on  the  farm,  part 
of  the  house  being  the  original 
Dietz  home.  Catherine  and  her 
mother,  Madame  Dupont,  were 
originally  buried  on  the  home 
place,  "in  the  corner,  under  the 
lilacs, "  but  later  their  remains 
were  removed  to  the  cemetery 
at  Collinsville. 

Elizabeth  Dupont,  thirteen  years 
younger  than  her  sister  Catherine, 
was  married  in  Schoharie,  June  30, 
1801,  to  Frederick  Schwartz,  as 
recorded  in  the  same  records. 
They  are  said  to  have  moved  to 
Schroon  Lake  with  their  son  Henry 
and  his  wife  Belinda,  and  there  a 
daughter  was  born  to  the  younger 
couple.  Subsequently  they  came  to 
Lewis  County  and  settled  on  Swartz 
Hill,  between  Lyons  Falls  and 
Greig.  They  were  buried  on  the 
home  place  but  their  graves  are 
lost. 

Marietta,  the  youngest  daughter, 
married  Caleb  Lyon  in  1802.  It  is 
said  that  he  met  her  in  Quebec  when 
he  was  forty- two,  and  she  was  four¬ 
teen.  They  lived  in  several  places 
in  Western  New  York,  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  where  Caleb  was  engaged 
in  land  development,  and  then 
came  to  Lewis  County  in  1819, 
Caleb  acting  as  land  agent  for  John 
Greig.  They  first  lived  in  Collins¬ 
ville,  the  "metropolis"  of  the  area, 


Monument  at  Lyonsdale  for  Ca¬ 
leb  Sr.  and  Marietta  Dupont  Lyon 


and  finally  set  up  their  home  in 
Lyonsdale,  in  1823.  Marietta  and 
her  husband  were  first  buried  on 
the  little  river  island  at  Lyonsdale, 
where  the  monument  still  stands. 
It  is  said  that  Caleb  Jr.  ,  always 
at  odds  with  his  brother,  Lyman  R. 
Lyon,  secretly  removed  the  bodies 
to  Staten  Island,  where  they  are 
now  buried. 

A  few  of  the  names  of  families 
descended  from  the  Dupont  sisters 
follow:  Lyon,  Hone,  Merriam, 
Fisher,  Hoskins,  Schell,  Wilcox, 
Swartz,  Evans,  Beals,  Roberts, 
Shepherd,  Sands,  and  many  others. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOREST 


IN  1819,  the  small  hamlet  of 
Lyonsdale  had  its  beginnings  and 
seven  years  later,  February  13, 
1826,  twelve  earnest  men  and  wo¬ 
men  gathered  at  the  home  of  George 
Pinney,  in  Pinney  Settlement,  for 
a  religious  service.  A  "powerful 
sermon"  was  given  by  Rev.  Ruel 
Kimball  of  Leyden  Hill.  And  fol¬ 
lowing  that  these  men  and  women 
proceeded  to  organize  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  body  by  adopting  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
electing  as  presiding  elders,  Dr 
Simeon  Goodell  and  George  Pinney. 
The  others  present  were  Betsy 
Pinney,  G.  A.  Pinney,  Josiah  Pin¬ 
ney,  Eliza  Goodell,  Amanda  Clos- 
son,  Mehltable  Wilson,  Hezekiah 
Abbey,  Anna  Abbey,  Gitta  Atkins, 
and  Abraham  Cleaveland.  The 
church  was  named  "The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Watson,  " 
as  at  that  time  the  town  of  Watson 
embraced  all  of  Lewis  County  east 
of  Black  River. 

Meetings  were  held  in  turn  at  the 
homes  of  the  elders,  and  Rev.  Ruel 
Kimball,  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  and 
Rev.  William  Goodell,  son  of  Dr 
Simeon  Goodell,  preached  at  var¬ 
ious  times.  Four  years  after  the 
organization  the  church  numbered 
23  members,  and  in  1830  it  adopted 
the  name,  "The  Church  in  Brant- 
ingham, "  Brantingham  being  the 
name  of  the  tract  in  which  the 
church  was  situated.  In  1833  the 
membership  had  not  much  increas¬ 
ed;  they  were  still  meeting  at  the 
homes.  When  a  schoolhouse  was 
built  in  Pinney  Settlement,  they 
worshipped  there.  At  about  this 


time  they  were  sometimes  holding 
union  meetings  with  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Greig,  which  met  in  the 
Town  House  on  Fish  Creek,  and  at 
the  schoolhouse  near  the  home  of 
David  H.  Higby  near  Greig. 

In  1843  the  membership  had  de¬ 
creased  to  19,  and  for  four  years 
they  were  without  preachers,  and 
yet  they  held  meetings  continuously 
in  the  different  neighborhoods.  In 
1849  this  "Church  in  Brantingham" 
engaged  to  attend  worship  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  Port  Leyden  and  we 
now  find  it  called  "The  Church  in 
Greig"  with  a  membership  of  twen¬ 
ty. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Brainerd,  a  native  of  Ley¬ 
den,  and  then  pastor  of  the  Pine 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,  on  a  visit  to 
Lewis  County,  became  impressed 
with  the  need  of  a  house  of  worship 
for  the  "Church  of  Greig. "  He 
promised  aid  from  his  own  church, 
and  accordingly  in  the  year  1853, 
several  families  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  raise  $1000  toward  the 
building,  Mr  Brainerd  promising 
to  procure  $1000  more  for  them 
and  to  come  and  dedicate  the  build¬ 
ing  when  it  was  completed.  A  site 
was  selected  on  a  height  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moose  and  Black 
Rivers  and  Miss  Henrietta  Lyon 
donated  an  acre  of  land  for  the  new 
building.  Lyman  R.  Lyon  pledged 
himself  to  meet  any  deficiency  in 
funds  so  that  the  church  might  be 
built  without  delay. 

So,  in  accordance  with  all  these 
plans,  Forest  Church  erected  its 
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first  house  of  worship.  It  stood  in 
a  grove  of  fine  trees  within  its  en¬ 
closure,  and  further  was  surround¬ 
ed  with  virgin  forest,  thereby  in¬ 
spiring  its  name.  It  was  a  Gothic 
frame  structure,  with  stained  glass 
windows  (said  to  be  made  from 
Belgian  glass).  Dr  Brainerd’s 
church  gave  the  three  pulpit  chairs, 
the  marble  top  communion  table, 
the  silver  communion  set,  and  the 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  chan¬ 
cel.  The  bell,  presented  by  Lyman 
R.  Lyon,  is  still  in  use  today.  The 
total  cost  to  the  church  was  $2500. 

On  August  6,  1854,  the  church 
was  dedicated,  by  Rev.  Mr  Brain- 


erd,  a  throng  of  people  from  neigh¬ 
boring  villages  being  present, 
many  more  than  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  church.  Mr  Brain- 
erd,  having  conducted  the  dedica¬ 
tion  services  in  the  church,  went 
outdoors  and  addressed  the  crowd 
there.  It  was  "an  occasion  of  great 
importance  and  enthusiasm.  "  The 
communion  was  administered  in 
the  afternoon  to  about  forty. 

At  the  time,  it  was  expected  that 
the  village  would  grow  up  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  canal,  and  later  the 
Black  River  Railroad,  the  center 
of  population  moved  to  its  present 
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site.  In  the  winter  of  1892-3  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  new  church  build¬ 
ing  in  the  village.  A  site  was  se¬ 
cured  and  plans  were  drawn  for  the 
New  Forest  Church,  which  would 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6000. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
August  15,  1893,  and  on  February 
24,  1894,  the  first  service  was 
held  in  the  new  building.  It  was 
dedicated  July  12,  1894,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  375  people,  20  of  whom 
had  been  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  M01d  Forest  Church.  " 

With  the  building  of  the  Gould 
mill,  the  population  of  the  village 
rapidly  increased,  resulting  in  a 
great  increase  in  the  church  body. 
It  now  stands  at  170. 

In  1926  a  parish  house  was  built 
at  the  rear  of  the  church.  It  has  a 
completely  equipped  dining  room 
in  the  basement,  and  an  auditorium 
on  the  first  floor  which  has  been 
much  used,  and  where  the  Sunday 
School  now  has  quarters. 

A  fine  Memorial  organ,  the  gift 
of  Mrs  H.  P.  Gould  was  installed  in 
1956,  to  replace  the  small  pipe 
organ  which  had  been  in  use  for 
about  a  hundred  years.  The  new 
organ  is  a  two- manual  electric  ac¬ 
tion  pipe  organ,  with  eleven  ranks 


of  pipes,  and  a  total  of  787  pipes, 
one  rank  of  which,  the  violin  dia¬ 
pason,  was  taken  from  the  old  or¬ 
gan.  The  organists  who  have  served 
the  church  during  its  long  history 
include  Miss  Anne  Whittlesey,  Mrs 
Clint  Plumb,  Mrs  C.  C.  Merriam, 
Mrs  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  Mrs  Watson 
Shaw,  Mrs  Florence  Dobbs,  Miss 
Esther  Eaton,  Howard  Drew,  Miss 
Mary  Ackerman,  Mrs  Otis  Par¬ 
rish,  Miss  Ethel  Sliter,  MissRuma 
Jones.  The  present  organist  is  Mrs 
H.  F.  Drew. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have 
served  as  pastors  since  Old  Forest 
Church  was  dedicated  are:  Rev.  E. 
S.  Barnes,  Rev.  Henry  Budge,  Rev. 
James  B.  Fisher,  Rev.  Lewis  Wil¬ 
liams,  Rev.  Eneas  McLean,  Rev. 
Charles  Van  Wie,  Rev.  A.  M.  Shaw, 
Rev.  John  Reiner,  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Decker,  Rev.  Walter  Fry.  In  the 
new  church  these  pastors  served: 
Rev.  Walter  Fry,  Rev.  William  C. 
Spicer,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Kittredge, 
Rev.  E.H. Robinson,  Rev.  C. A. Law¬ 
rence,  Rev.  Mills  S.  Grimes,  Rev. 
W.  T.  Eaton,  Rev.  Tracy  Spencer, 
Rev.  Raymond  Muthard,  Rev.  Har- 
iner  Patton,  Rev.  John  Hatt,  and 
Rev.  Frank  O'Hara,  the  present 
pastor. 


THE  WELSH  IN  WEST  TURIN 


MANY  Welshmen  came  from 
North  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  settling  in  Lewis 
County,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Col¬ 
linsville.  There  are  said  to  be  at 
least  sixty  family  names  of  Welsh 
origin  still  common  in  the  county. 

The  Welsh  have  certain  charac¬ 


teristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  immigrants.  They  are 
one  of  the  oldest  cultures  in  Europe, 
having  distinctive  customs  and  a 
language  unique  in  its  derivation 
from  earliest  historic  times.  The 
Celtic  tribes  retreated  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wales  before  the  Anglo- 
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The  Old  Welsh  Church 


Saxon  invasions,  and  the  compar¬ 
ative  inaccessibility  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  protected  them  from  contact 
with  the  different  European  peoples 
who,  up  to  a  thousand  years  ago, 
invaded  Britain  from  time  to  time. 
They  thus  remained  a  homogeneous 
people. 

Some  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tics  were  their  religious  fervor, 
their  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
their  love  of  music,  particularly 
singing.  Combined,  it  gave  them  a 
church  life  which  was  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  in  their  lives. 
England  and  America  drew  some 
of  their  finest  preachers  from 
Wales  and  the  traditional  singing 
of  the  Welshmen  is  famous. 


The  Welsh  in  Lewis  County  take  ii 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  named 
for  a  man  of  Welsh  origin,  Morgan  j  S 
Lewis,  governor  of  New  York  a 
State  and  a  son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  a 
dependence. 

Collinsville,  formerly  called 
High  Falls  village,  then  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  villages 
of  the  north,  became  a  center  for 
the  Welsh  settlers.  Rev.  David  L. 
Roberts,  of  Glenfield,  in  1902  de¬ 
livered  an  address  in  Olivet  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Utica,  in  which  he 
gave  this  tribute  to  the  little  vil¬ 
lage:  "Collinsville,  the  Wales  of 
Lewis  County,  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  its  climatic  location  un- 
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surpassed,  where  the  sun  is  always 
shining,  and  the  sky  is  always  blue, 
the  city  built  upon  a  hill  which  can¬ 
not  be  hid.  M 

Although  the  largest  immigration 
from  Wales  occurred  between  the 
years  1835-1860,  there  were,  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  a  few  families 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Col¬ 
linsville.  William  Rees,  a  pioneer, 
was  located  on  a  large  farm  near 
Lyons  Falls  in  1823.  Owen  Owens, 
John  Hughes,  and  a  few  others 
were  established  in  the  village  be¬ 
fore  the  larger  influx  of  Welsh¬ 
men. 

There  were  five  Welsh  religious 
societies  in  the  early  days  ofWelsh 
settlement  in  Lewis  County,  but 
of  these  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church  in  Collinsville  was  the 
strongest  and  became  the  center 
of  their  union  meetings.  It  was 
organized  in  1846  with  24  members, 
and  for  nine  years  services  were 
held  in  various  places,  sometimes 
in  the  home  of  Thomas  Lewis,  who 
lived  near  Port  Leyden;  in  the  Old 
Stone  Schoolhouse  in  Collinsville; 
and  sometimes  in  a  shop  owned  by 
William  Davis,  where  rough  planks 
and  boards  formed  the  seats. 

In  1855,  a  church  was  erected 
and  dedicated  on  a  site  purchased 
from  Charles  Collins.  The  builder 
was  Evan  Jones  of  Remsen,  and 
the  first  trustees  were  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  Williams,  John  Williams,  Evan 
Evans,  John  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lew¬ 
is,  and  Griffith  Williams.  There 
were  170  names  on  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  for  the  church  building. 
It  was  a  frame  building,  and  had 
at  first  a  tall  steeple,  but  this  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  had  to  be 


removed. 

The  church  was  prosperous,  the 
members  giving  freely  of  their 
substance  to  support  it.  They 
avoided  sales,  suppers,  and  socials 
as  a  means  of  raising  money,  all 
expenses  and  the  minister's  salary 
being  raised  promptly  by  direct 
contributions.  A  "donation"  party 
was  held  once  a  year  for  the  pastor 
and  it  was  a  great  occasion  for 
young  and  old.  These  were  often 
held  in  the  large  home  of  the  Ed¬ 
wards  family,  once  the  Lyman 
Hoadley  place. 

The  Welsh  Sabbath  Schools  were 
a  notable  part  of  the  church,  young 
and  old  attending,  most  of  the  in¬ 
struction  being  taken  directly  from 
the  Bible.  Studying  was  done  at 
home,  and  in  the  classes  their  only 
reliance  was  on  the  thoroughness 
of  this  home  study.  This  resulted 
in  some  remarkable  Bible  students. 
These  Sabbath  Schools  had  a  union, 
and  an  annual  meeting  was  held  with 
the  other  Welsh  schools  of  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  year's  work  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  competitions  of  various 
sorts  were  held. 

The  great  event  in  the  Welsh 
churches  was  their  yearly  "big 
meeting"  which  was  probably  pat¬ 
terned  after  association  meetings 
in  Wales  (held  in  the  open  and  at¬ 
tended  by  great  gatherings  of  from 
5000  to  30,000).  Only  the  finest 
preachers  officiated  at  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  people,  who  loved 
a  crowd  and  the  eloquent  preaching 
of  their  minister,  gathered  to  listen 
for  days  to  long  sermons  and  the 
wonderful  Welsh  chants.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  Welsh  al¬ 
ways  possessed  a  perfect  diatonic 
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scale,  while  the  neighboring  Irish 
used  only  a  five-tone  scale. 

The  "big  meetings"  in  Collins¬ 
ville  lasted  two  days  and  during 
this  period,  eight  long  sermons 
were  given.  But  if  the  preacher 
had  plenty  of  the  Welsh  "hwyl"  the 
satisfaction  of  his  listeners  was 
complete.  This  strange- looking 
word  means  literally  "a  sail"  and 
it  conveys  peculiarly  the  idea  of  a 
sermon  under  full  sail.  A  sermon 
with  proper  "hwyl"  is  said  to  "walk 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.  " 

Among  these  noted  preachers 
were  Rev.  William  Rowlands,  D.  D. , 
of  New  York,  and  Rev.  William  Ro¬ 
berts,  D.  D.  ,  of  Utica,  who,  while 
they  lived,  were  nearly  always 
present. 

A  colorful  member  of  the  Welsh 
church,  the  late  Hugh  D.  Jones, 
was  long  remembered  by  his 
friends  and  fellow  members.  He 
had  belonged  to  the  church  from 
the  time  it  was  built  until  it  dis¬ 
banded,  and  was  most  loyal  in  faith 
and  in  his  attendance  at  services. 
Storms  or  bad  roads  did  not  deter 
him  from  seeking  the  house  of  God. 
He  had  a  retentive  memory  and 
delighted  in  talking  about  the  early 
days  of  the  church.  He  was  at  his 
best  in  his  recollections  of  the 
country  ministers,  when  he  told 
of  their  pecularities  and  gave  short 
sketches  of  their  sermons.  He  led 
the  singing  for  fifty  years  and  much 
preferred  congregational  singing 
to  "quartette  singing  in  the  corner 
of  the  church.  " 

In  its  early  years  singing  schools 
were  held  by  H.  J.  Hughes,  assisted 
by  Mr  Jones  and  T.  J.  Lewis,  now 
all  deceased.  Mr  Hughes  composed 


a  book  of  chants  entitled  "Caniad 
an  Sion.  " 

Although  there  seems  to  be  few 
left  to  speak  the  language,  and  the 
old  church  itself  was  long  ago 
taken  down,  tales  are  still  told  of 
their  piety,  and  their  devotion  to 
their  church. 

There  was  David  Roberts,  who 
would  not  take  his  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  if  they  refused  it  on  Monday, 
he  would  cart  it  home  and  use  it 
for  buttermaking  or  to  feed  the 
swine.  Thomas  Williams,  who 
lived  on  the  McVicker  farm,  had 
a  large  dairy,  but  did  not  let  it 
interfere  with  his  attendance  at 
church.  David  Edwards,  who  lived 
at  Potters  Corners,  many  times 
drove  his  old  gray  mare  to  church 
without  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  but 
she  had  been  there  so  many  times 
that  she  knew  the  way.  Warren 
Jones,  of  Turin,  would  come  down 
to  service,  and  then,  being  a  great 
hand  to  visit,  would  stop  with 
friends  and  neighbors  until  dark. 
He  would  borrow  a  lantern  to  go 
home  with,  and  when  he  died,  there 
were  several  lanterns  in  his  shed 
which  hadn't  been  returned. 

Far  across  the  river,  in  Greig, 
Robert  Davis  lived  on  a  small 
farm.  When  he  heard  that  religious 
services  in  the  Welsh  tongue  were 
being  held  he  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  became  a  frequent 
attendant  with  his  wife.  It  is  related 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  traveling 
the  six  miles  to  church  with  a  team 
of  oxen  and  seated  on  a  rough  sled, 
when  the  oxen  ran  away,  tumbling 
the  old  man  off  the  sled.  The  old 
lady  sat  composedly  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  sled  until  the  animals  came 
to  a  standstill.  The  old  man  dryly 
remarked  "I  think  I  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  the  oxen  too  much  corn.  " 

Among  the  pastors  who  minister¬ 
ed  to  the  church,  regularly  or  as 
supply,  were  Rev.  Richard  Isaac, 
Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  Rev.  James 
Jarrett,  Rev.  Edward  Rees,  Rev. 
Thomas  Williams,  Rev. E.C. Evans, 
and  others  whose  names  have  not 
been  recorded. 

Rev.  Edward  Reed,  who  lived 
near  Port  Leyden  on  the  east  side 
of  Black  River,  had  a  trade,  that 
of  shoemaker,  as  did  many  of  the 
Welsh  preachers.  It  is  told  that  he 
occasionally  preached  in  Remsen, 
walking  there  and  back,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  for  his  services  a  stipend 
of  fifty  cents. 

Until  1883,  the  membership  was 
large  and  the  church  was  in  pros¬ 
perous  condition,  but  the  attendance 
gradually  diminished  from  that 
time  until  there  were  only  a  dozen 
left.  Some  of  them  came  from 
long  distances  and  it  was  increas¬ 


ingly  difficult  to  supply  the  pulpit; 
it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  the 
church  longer. 

The  causes  of  the  dissolution 
were  unavoidable.  There  was  no 
immigration  as  had  been  the  case 
in  its  earlier  years;  some  of  the 
older  ones  who  could  worship  in 
their  mother  tongue  had  passed 
away  or  had  moved  to  other  places. 
But  the  main  reason  was  that  the 
children  had  become  American¬ 
ized,  and  had  partly  or  wholly  lost 
the  language.  Many  of  them  mar¬ 
ried  into  English-speaking  families 
and  became  identified  with  other 
churches. 

In  1904  the  old  church  was  sold 
to  Frank  Hoskins,  of  Lyons  Falls, 
where  he  used  it  in  building  a  saw¬ 
mill. 

So  after  fifty-nine  years,  the 
last  Welsh  church  in  Lewis  County 
became  a  memory,  but  its  influence 
and  its  religious  training  must  still 
be  felt  among  the  descendants  of 
these  God-fearing  Welshmen  of 
the  19th  century. 


COLLINSVILLE,  A  FORGOTTEN  VILLAGE 


COLLINSVILLE,  situated  a 
mile  and  a  half  straight  up  the  big 
hills  from  Lyons  Falls,  almost 
qualifies  now  as  a  forgotten  village. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  off 
the  main  lines  of  travel,  but  in 
earlier  days  it  was  a  thriving  set¬ 
tlement  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
Lewis  County. 

It  is  rich  in  the  history  of  the 
colonizing  days  of  Northern  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  of  this  area.  And  being  on 


the  main  road  north  from  Whites- 
town,  there  was  much  travel 
through  it. 

At  that  time  there  were  two 
churches,  several  stores,  hotels, 
a  school,  and  various  small  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  a  chair  factory, 
potash  manufactory,  cooper  shop, 
harness  shop,  boot  and  shoe  mak¬ 
er,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  and 
others  which  served  the  needs  of 
the  families  which  came  into  the 
wilderness  of  Lewis  County  to 
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establish  homes. 

It  promised  to  become  a  large 
center  of  population.  But  after  a 
time  other  roads  were  built  which 
diverted  travel  from  Collinsville. 
The  West  Road  leading  into  Con- 
stableville  was  put  through  by  John 
Constable;  the  road  through  Turin 
and  Talcottville  was  built  and 
planked  through  its  entire  length, 
and  was  made  the  stage  route;  the 
Black  River  Canal  reached  its 
termination  in  Lyons  Falls  in  1855, 
took  traffic  and  trade  down  into  the 
valley;  and  worst  of  all  the  Black 
River  Railroad  was  routed  through 
Lyons  Falls.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  relegated  Collinsville  to 
secondary  importance  as  a  center 


of  trade  and  travel.  Now  there  are 
only  two  public  buildings  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  village,  the  Old  Stone  Church 
and  a  small  frame  schoolhouse. 

Collinsville  produced  men  who 
became  prominent  in  the  outside 
world,  such  as  Rev.  Dr  James  H. 
Hoadley  of  New  York  City;  his 
brother,  Philemon  Hoadley  of  New 
Jersey;  ’’Golden  Rule"  Sam  Jones, 
mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Judge 
Carlos  Scovil  of  Lowville,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  And  the  men  of 
Collinsville  were  noted  too  for 
their  longevity. 

Historic.  Home  in  Collinsville 

Their  homes  may  be  said  to  have 
been  an  exemplification  of  their 
character,  simple  but  of  fine  and 
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jturdy  make.  Many  of  them  have 
jone  the  way  of  old  houses;  they 
lave  burned,  have  been  taken  down 
tnd  made  into  other  buildings,  or 
lave  been  rebuilt. 

But  one  of  the  earliest  houses 
juilt  in  the  village  still  stands  in  a 
sightly  location  on  the  brow  of  the 
lill,  overlooking  Lyons  Falls  and 
i  sweeping  view  of  the  Black  River 
/alley.  It  has  been  continuously 
)ccupied  since  its  erection  early 
nthe  1800' s.  It  stands  on  the  corn¬ 
er  where  the  East  Road  intersects 
he  highway  from  Lyons  Falls  and 
las  long  been  known  as  the  Collins 
Farm,  although  several  different 
Emilies  have  lived  in  it  since  it 
jassed  out  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Eollins  family. 

Its  long  and  varied  history  as  a 
:ine  home  and  farm  estate  begins 
.n  1799  when  Jonathan  C.  Collins, 
vho  emigrated  from  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  in  1797,  received  title 
from  Wm.  Constable  and  Nathaniel 
3haler  to  a  tract  of  188  acres  of 
Land  in  Township  4. 

Jonathan  belonged  to  the  goodly 
;ompany  of  pioneers  from  New 
England,  who  laboriously  made 
heir  way  into  Lewis  County  by  ox 
Learn  to  settle  and  clear  the  land, 
hostile  Indians  demanded  constant 
vigilance,  and  the  price  of  a  living 
[or  their  families  was  unremitting 
Liard  labor  in  clearing  forest  land 
ind  utilizing  its  every  resource 
for  profit.  Mr  Collins  was  a  man 
af  substance  and  bought  much  land 
for  himself  and  his  sons.  His  home 
was  near  Constableville;  his  son 
Anthony  settled  in  Turin,  and  Levi 
in  Collinsville. 

In  1801  he  conveyed  the  property 


at  Collinsville  to  his  son  Levi,  who 
built  the  house  shortly  thereafter. 
It  is  a  frame  house,  and  its  arch¬ 
itectural  features  both  inside  and 
out  make  it  a  house  of  distinction. 
The  main  facade  is  ornamented 
with  four  pilasters  topped  withem¬ 
bracing  arches.  The  front  door 
has  a  fanlight.  The  ell  of  the  house, 
which  usually  housed  a  farm  tenant, 
has  a  long  porch  with  pillars. 

Its  cellar  floor  consists  of  stone 
flagging.  The  great  stone  chim¬ 
ney,  resting  on  the  cellar  bottom, 
is  six  by  seven  feet  at  its  base  and 
supports  the  hearthstones  in  the 
living  rooms.  The  floor  joists  are 
of  great  size  and  the  wide  boards 
of  the  plank  flooring  are  of  ash  and 
nearly  two  inches  thick.  The  walls 
are  of  heavy  planking,  as  was  often 
the  case  where  wood  was  plentiful. 
Nails,  latches  and  other  ironwork 
are  hand  made.  The  large  windows 
consist  of  twelve  panes  and  afford 
beautiful  views  of  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  All  woodwork,  the  door  and 
window  casings,  the  wide  chair 
rail,  the  little  clock  shelf,  and  the 
fireplace  mantels  are  of  fine  work¬ 
manship.  The  fireplaces  are  lined 
with  slabs  of  limestone.  It  is  all 
in  excellent  condition. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Levi 
born  in  this  house,  only  two,  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Charles,  reached  ma¬ 
turity. 

Next  to  the  house,  on  the  road, 
a  stone  building  (since  taken  down), 
housed  the  general  store  of  Levi 
Collins,  which  attracted  trade  for 
many  miles  around  the  country. 

In  1817  the  house  was  the  scene 
of  a  gathering  of  some  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  men  of  the  vicinity,  the  oc- 
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casion  being  the  forming  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  the  first  church  of  its  de¬ 
nomination  north  of  Utica.  Their 
first  building  was  erected  at  Paynes 
Corners,  north  east  of  Constable- 
ville,  where  the  gravestones  of 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  may 
be  found  in  the  secluded  little 
cemetery.  Later  it  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  church  was  erected  in 
the  village  of  Constableville,  and 
it  is  in  use  today. 

Some  years  later,  in  1833,  saw 
the  genesis  of  another  church  so¬ 
ciety  in  this  same  house.  Levi 
Hart  of  Turin  had  married  the 
widow  of  Levi  Collins,  and  was 
living  in  the  Collins  homestead, 
and  he,  with  others,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Union  Meeting  House  which 
would  be  used  and  supported  by 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  of  the  community.  The 
circumstances  are  related  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  late  Mrs  E.  H.  Colton, 
of  Yorkville,  Ill.  ,  a  daughter  of 
Levi  Hart,  written  to  her  brother, 
S.  C.  Hart  in  1883. 

"In  1833  a  temperance  meeting 
had  been  appointed  to  be  held  in 
the  stone  schoolhouse  in  Collins¬ 
ville.  The  lecture  was  to  be  given 
by  that  then- popular  speaker  from 
New  England,  Mr  Turner.  The 
house  was  crowded  by  an  expectant 
audience,  and  as  Mr  Turner  was 
about  to  commence  this  lecture, 
Homer  Collins  arose  and  inquired 
by  what  authority  such  a  crowd  of 
people  had  gathered  there  to  hear 
a  temperance  lecture  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  trustees,  saying 
the  house  was  built  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  for  such  gather¬ 


ings. 

"While  he  was  proceeding  with 
such  talk  as  this,  Levi  Hart  arose, 
and  in  a  calm,  dignified  manner, 
said,  'All  who  wish  to  hear  the  lec¬ 
ture  of  this  eloquent  gentleman, 
who  was  expecting  to  address  us, 
will  please  adjourn  to  my  resi¬ 
dence.  ' 

"The  school  was  quickly  emptied 
and  Mr  Hart's  house  was  filled  and 
the  lecture  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  The  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  Levi  Hart  started  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  with  a  generous  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  church  where 
the  community  would  assemble  for 
worship  and  other  purposes  with¬ 
out  being  turned  outdoors.  " 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Collins 
farm  is  the  masonry  of  dressed 
native  limestone,  which  has  been 
lavishly  used  as  foundations  for 
the  big  barn,  for  the  smokehouse, 
and  for  the  famous  bridge  which 
spans  a  small  gully.  These  were 
designed  and  built  during  the  own¬ 
ership  of  Charles  B.  Collins,  son 
of  Levi  and  his  sole  surviving 
child. 

Charles  Collins  was  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  but  spent  sum¬ 
mers  at  the  home  of  his  half-sis¬ 
ter,  Caroline  Hart  Merriam,  at 
Homewood,  Locust  Grove.  From 
there  he  superintended  the  building 
of  the  big  barn  with  its  foundation 
walls  some  dozen  feet  in  height, 
and  the  stone  bridge,  which  was 
built  over  the  gully  separating  two 
pastures.  Charles  was  a  great 
traveler  and  it  is  said  that  he  once 
saw  the  stone  bridges  of  Scotland 
and  determined  to  build  one  on  his 
farm. 
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The  limestone  came  from  one  of 
the  two  quarries  on  the  farm,  and 
was  quarried  by  the  laborious  plug 
and  feather  method.  He  gave  orders 
that  any  imperfectly  cut  stones 
should  be  discarded  and  only  per¬ 
fect  blocks  used.  John  Hughes, 
father  of  the  present  owner,  did 
much  of  the  cutting  and  laying. 

The  bridge  lies  below  the  hill 
and  is  not  easily  seen  from  either 
road.  The  approaches  are  com¬ 
posed  of  great  stones  about  nineteen 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  four¬ 
teen  inches  deep.  Three  of  them 
are  unbroken,  the  fourth  is  split 
in  several  places.  Set  in  near  the 
arch  is  one  large  sooty  black  stone 
which  looks  like  a  rough  field  stone 
except  for  its  color.  But  aside  from 
that  the  bridge,  with  its  beautiful 
arch,  is  a  wall  made  of  the  dressed 
stone,  perfectly  fitted  together, 
the  marks  of  the  cutting  as  fresh 
as  if  newly  done.  The  bridge  bears 
the  date  1878,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  $10,000.  It  is  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  sight,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  farm  fields,  so  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned,  so  perfectly 
made,  and  obviously  being  as  cost¬ 
ly  in  itself  as  a  whole  farm  might 
be. 

Near  the  house  is  the  nearly 
square  smokehouse  dated  1877, 
made  of  the  same  cut  limestone, 
and  having  for  its  roof,  a  single 
large  slab  of  stone. 

Much  of  the  fencing  of  the  farm 
consists  of  stone  walls  constructed 
of  discarded  pieces  from  the  quar¬ 
ry. 

Across  the  road  stands  a  house 
which  is  almost  a  replica  of  the 


Collins  house,  without  the  wing, 
in  which  Mrs  Dewey,  wife  of  Dr 
Walter  Dewey,  formerly  of  Turin, 
lived  for  many  years.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Levi  Collins,  and  their 
brother,  ’’Homer  Collins  of  Col¬ 
linsville,”  lived  on  the  other  cor¬ 
ner,  opposite  the  stone  store. 

Charles  Collins  willed  to  his 
half-sister,  Caroline  Hart  Mer- 
riam,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Clinton  Me r- 
riam,  "my  farm  of  180  acres  in 
Collinsville,  with  all  appurtenances 
and  livestock  on  it,  also  my  tim- 
berland,  about  fourteen  acres  in 
Turin,  and  comprising  all  my  real 
estate  in  Lewis  County.  Also  my 
books,  furniture,  pictures,  cloth¬ 
ing,  objects  of  art  and  jewelry, 
excepting  a  bracelet  that  I  brought 
from  Egypt  made  of  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  scarabs,  and  a  few  Egyptian 
bronze  objects  which  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  which  I  am  a  life  member 
of.  ” 

Caroline  Hart  Merriam  owned 
the  property  until  her  death  in  1893, 
when  it  passed  to  her  children,  C. 
Hart,  Florence,  and  Charles  Col¬ 
lins  Merriam. 

Simon  Frank  operated  the  farm 
as  tenant  for  twenty  years,  then 
purchased  it  from  C.  C.  Merriam, 
and  lived  there  for  another  twenty 
years,  when  it  passed  to  the  own- 
bership  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Sherman 
Burdick.  Mr  and  Mrs  Burdick  did 
much  during  their  six  years  resi¬ 
dence  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
condition.  In  1947,  it  was  sold  to 
its  present  owner,  Fred  Hughes, 
and  upon  his  death  it  came  to  his 
children,  who  now  live  there. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  TOWN  MEETING  HELD  IN 
THE  TOWN  OF  TURIN,  THE  FIFTEENTH  DAY  OF  APRIL, 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED,  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF 
JONATHAN  COLLINS,  ESQ.  ,  IN  SAID  TOWN. 

Jonathan  Collins,  Esq.  ,  Supervisor,  sworn. 

Samuel  Hall,  Town  Clerk,  sworn. 

John  Ives,  Zaccheus  Higby,  Philemon  Hoadley,  Assessors, 
sworn. 

Seth  Miller,  John  Salmons,  Overseers  of  Poor,  sworn. 
Nathan  Coe,  William  Rice,  Levi  Hough,  Commissioners  of 
Highways,  sworn. 

Elijah  Wadsworth,  Constable  and  Collector,  sworn. 

Lemuel  Scovil,  Gersham  Birdsey,  Edward  Johnson,  Levi 
Benedict,  Heman  Merwin,  Overseers  of  Highways, 
sworn. 

Aaron  Parsons,  Pound  Master,  sworn. 

Ichabod  Parsons,  John  Salmons,  Elisha  Crofoot,  Fence- 
viewers,  sworn. 

VOTED,  that  no  hogs  shall  rim  at  large,  without  a  good  and 
sufficient  yoke  on. 

VOTED,  that  there  shall  be  a  Committee  of  seven  ap¬ 
pointed  to  designate  the  spot  where  the  town  business  shall 
in  future  be  held,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Jonathan 
Collins,  Philemon  Hoadley,  John  Salmons,  John  Ives,  Zac¬ 
cheus  Higby,  Seth  Miller,  Juda  Barnes,  a  Committee  for  the 
above  purpose. 

VOTED,  that  unlimited  power  shall  be  given  the  above 
committee  of  seven,  and  whatever  they  agree  to  shall  be 
binding  on  the  town. 

VOTED,  that  the  next  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Capt.  Amos  Barnes. 

Samuel  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 


(The  Town  of  West  Turin  was  formed  from  Turin  March  25, 
1830). 
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AN  EARLY  HOME  NEAR  CONSTABLE VILLE 


IN  A  letter  to  the  Watertown 
Times,  Homer  C.  Collins,  of  Port 
Leyden,  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  settling  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Col¬ 
lins,  in  Lewis  County.  It  is  a  fine 
description  of  an  early  home,  and 
runs  as  follows: 

My  great  -  great  -  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Collins,  migrated  from 
Wallingford,  Conn.  ,  (now  Meriden) 
in  the  spring  of  1797.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  rank  of 
sergeant,  in  the  company  of  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Couch.  His  wife  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  Couch. 

The  family  records  do  not  state, 
but  it  will  appear  that  he  visited 
Lewis  County  before  moving  his 
family,  selecting  a  location,  and 
buying  the  land  of  William  Consta¬ 
ble,  as  shown  in  a  deed  in  the  Lew¬ 
is  County  Clerk's  Office,  dated 
January  21,  1797,  for  204  1/4 
acres,  for  254  pounds,  eight  shill¬ 
ings.  A  later  deed  shows  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  153  acres  for  254  pounds. 
For  these  purchases  he  paid  cash 
in  full,  and  still  had  considerable 
funds  beside. 

It  would  appear  he  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  as  papers  found  among  his 
effects  after  his  death  told  of  his 
leaving  Connecticut  on  account  of 
religious  difficulties,  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  schism  is  not  known. 

Upon  reaching  his  location  on 
Sugar  River,  he  found  the  stream 
so  swollen  by  spring  floods  as  to 
make  fording  very  precarious.  A 
large  tree  was  felled  across  the 
stream.  The  animals  were  made 


Jonathan  Collins  home 


to  swim;  the  wagons  or  sleighs 
were  hauled  across  by  a  rope  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neap.  The  goods  were 
carried  over  on  the  tree  bridge, 
and  the  crossing  was  made  without 
loss  or  incident.  The  family  moved 
onto  higher  ground  and  a  log  cabin 
was  erected  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
the  river,  the  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  made  at  that  point,  being 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  settlement 
of  Constableville. 

Jonathan  Collins  displayed  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  in  his  selection, 
a  choice  and  valuable  tract  of  land, 
watered  on  the  east  by  White  River, 
on  the  west  and  south  by  Sugar 
River,  and  all  sloping  gently  to 
the  east. 

Having  considerable  funds  left 
after  paying  for  the  land,  he  was 
able  to  begin  settlement  to  good 
advantage,  and  to  maintain  through 
life  an  independence  in  property 
hardly  exceeded  by  any  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  settlers. 

The  original  log  cabin  was  soon 
replaced  bya.full  two- story  house. 
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Lumber  for  it  was  gotten  out  and 
well- seasoned  before  building 
started.  His  own  land  Iurnished 
the  timber  and  a  sawmill  at  Con- 
stableville,  over  one  mile  away, 
made  this  quite  feasible. 

The  main  house  was  a  full  two 
stories,  with  an  attic  where  I  used 
to  play  when  a  small  child.  There 
was  a  one  and  a  half  story  wing  for 
kitchen,  pantry,  store  rooms,  etc. 
The  first  floor  consisted  of  a  din¬ 
ing  room,  sitting  room,  parlor, 
bedroom,  linen  and  china  closets, 
hall  and  a  stairway  to  the  attic. 
The  wing  had  two  bedrooms  above 
the  kitchen,  and  closets  --  quite  a 
commodious  house  for  those  days. 

There  was  also  a  long  woodshed 
extension,  one  corner  being  par¬ 
titioned  off,  with  walls  and  ceilings 
plastered,  a  flagstone  floor  and 
running  water.  This  was  used  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  milk  room  and  for 
butter  making.  When  the  dairy  in¬ 
creased  enough  to  make  it  desirable 
or  necessary  for  home  cheese¬ 
making,  a  separate  building  was 
erected  for  that  purpose. 

The  partition  between  the  kit¬ 
chen  and  dining  room  was  stone 
and  brick,  arranged  for  a  fireplace 
in  each  room,  with  a  chimney 


common  to  both,  and  the  usual 
necessary  brick  oven  adjoining  the 
huge  kitchen  fireplace.  This  took 
up  the  entire  width  of  the  room. 
Many  such  ovens  were  built  out¬ 
side  the  house. 

I  can  recall  seeing  my  grand¬ 
mother  taking  baked  foods  from 
this  oven,  perhaps  numerous 
loaves  of  bread  or  several  pies, 
or  perhaps  the  great  Thanksgiving 
turkey.  But  my  child's  ideas  did 
not  reach  beyond  the  savory  odors 
from  its  cavernous  depths. 

The  barn,  stables,  and  other 
buildings  were  to  the  west,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  house  was  built  in  1803.  The 
family  moved  in  that  same  fall, 
and  my  grandfather  was  born  there 
the  following  January,  1804. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Masonic 
order  were  held  in  this  house. 

Built  in  1803,  the  house  has  been 
continuously  occupied  ever  since, 
has  been  kept  in  repair,  painted, 
and  after  137  years  stands  as  firm 
and  plumb  as  on  the  day  it  was 
finished. 

My  grandfather  sold  the  farm  in 
1871  and  the  purchaser's  grand¬ 
children  occupy  it  now.  It  is  known 
today  as  "The  Murphy  Farm.  " 


A  CHURCH  IS  BUILT 


IN  THE  years  1795  to  1805 there 
was  a  great  influx  of  settlers  from 
New  England  and  eastern  New  York 
into  the  wilderness  of  Northern 
New  York,  as  a  result  of  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Macomb  Purchase.  By 
1800  Shalerville  (later  named  Con- 
stableville)  was  a  thriving  village 


of  hardy  men  and  women  attracted 
by  the  lure  of  cheap  land,  virgin 
soil,  and  by  the  dense  forests  which 
promised  quick  money  while  they 
were  establishing  their  farms.  And, 
too,  the  spirit  of  adventure  played 
its  part  in  inducing  them  to  leave 
their  comfortable  homes  in  the 
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east. 

Shalerville  was  the  central  office 
for  the  land  sales  and  Nathaniel 
Shaler  handled  a  large  tract  for 
Mr  Constable.  He  came  from  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut,  and  through 
his  efforts,  many  families  of  sub¬ 
stance  came  to  the  area  to  settle. 

The  way  was  long;  the  journey, 
made  by  ox  team  and  on  foot,  was 
difficult,  but  they  were  hardy,  ten¬ 
acious  men  and  women.  They  work¬ 
ed  diligently  to  clear  the  land, 
build  their  rude  houses,  and  set 
up  small  businesses. 

Inevitably,  as  their  lives  became 
more  secure,  their  minds  turned 
to  the  needs  of  the  minds  and  souls 
of  their  families.  They  wanted 
schools  and  churches.  Mission¬ 
aries  from  Connecticut  were  hold¬ 
ing  prayer  meetings  as  early  as 
1796  in  the  homes.  But  now  they 
were  able  to  build  churches. 

The  population  was  small  --  too 
small  to  permit  each  denomination 
to  have  a  church  of  its  own.  So  the 
first  move  was  to  build  a  union 
meeting  house  which  would  take 
care  of  each  church  group. 

Old  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
was  built  in  1817  where  the  ceme¬ 
tery  is.  Later  it  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  one  was  built  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  is  still  in  use.  Churches 
were  being  built  in  Turin,  Collins¬ 
ville,  and  many  other  villages.  And 
now  Constableville  was  ready  to 
erect  its  "Union  Meeting  House.  " 

As  the  documents  in  regard  to 
its  building  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  we  are  able  to  follow 
all  the  steps  in  their  venture. 

In  December,  1834,  the  following 
notice  was  posted:  Notice:  Ishere- 


Artist's  conception 
of  the  Union  Church 


by  given  to  all  persons  interested 
that  a  meeting  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  the  12th  inst.  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  Constableville  at 
6  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  take  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  contemplated 
Meeting  House  in  Constableville- - 
all  persons  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  subscription  for  building  said 
house  to  be  owned  by  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Close  and  Free 
Communion  Baptist  Societies,  are 
particularly  requested  to  attend. 

Constableville,  Dec.  1834 
Wm.  R.  Wadsworth 
The  minutes  of  this  first  meet- 
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ing  show  the  care  with  which  the 
meeting  house  was  planned. 

"Pursuant  to  public  notice  put 
up  in  three  public  places  by  Wra. 
R.  Wadsworth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constable  ville,  a  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed  at  the  schoolhouse  inConstable- 
ville,  on  the  12th,  December,  1834, 
at  6  o'clock  P.M.  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collecting  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  which  has  been  circulated 
for  the  building  of  a  house  of  public 
worship  in  the  aforesaid  place. 
Also  to  procure  a  site,  and  to  con¬ 
tract  the  building  of  said  house. 

"The  following  persons,  being 
subscribers,  were  present:  Edwin 
Miller,  Nathaniel  Wood,  David 
Stiles,  Wm.  R.  Wadsworth,  Almon 
Wadsworth,  Orrin  Markham,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen,  Zenas  Allen,  James 
Miller,  2nd,  Reuben  Scovil,  James 
Duff,  Robert  Duff,  John  Roberts, 
Benjamin  Vickory,  Volney  Miller, 
Samuel  Plumb,  Nathaniel  Wads¬ 
worth,  Seth  Miller  Jr.,  James  Cro- 
foot,  Philip  Snyder,  John  Snyder, 
James  Miller  Jr.  ,  Abijah  Higby, 
David  Miller,  Calvin  B.  Merwin, 
Liberty  Fairchild,  Oliver  Hubbard, 
Leray  Higby,  James  Pelton,  Mor¬ 
ris  Francis,  Norman  Higby, 
Schuyler  Thompson. 

"Voted  that  James  Miller  1st 
serve  as  moderator;  voted  that 
Seth  Miller  Jr.  serve  as  clerk  for 
the  ensuing  year,  or  until  the  said 
house  is  completed. 

"Voted  that  there  be  a  book  pro¬ 
vided  in  which  the  subscriptions 
shall  be  copied  into  together  with 
each  man's  name  and  the  amount  of 
his  subscription  --  also  it  is  to  be 
a  book  of  record  for  all  business 


appertaining  to  said  house. 

"The  subscriptions  being  pre¬ 
sented,  find  that  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  at  this  time  is  $1229.00. 

"Voted  that  we  have  a  committee 
of  five  --  Nathaniel  Wood,  David 
A.  Stiles,  James  Miller,  James 
Miller  2nd,  James  Miller  Jr,  be 
a  committee  who  are  hereby  auth¬ 
orized  to  collect  subscriptions,  to 
procure  a  site,  and  to  contract  the 
building  of  said  house,  to  be  owned 
and  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Free  and 
Close  Communion  Baptist  Societies 
of  West  Turin,  each  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion. 

"Voted  that  when  said  House  is 
finished,  in  case  the  trustees  of 
each  denomination  disagree  as  to 
the  time  when  each  denomination 
shall  occupy  it,  they  (the  trustees 
or  a  majority  of  them  present  at 
any  meeting  called  for  that  purpose) 
shall  settle  it  by  drawing  for  it  — 
there  shall  be  four  numbers  put  in 
a  hat  or  box  and  drawn  out  --  the 
denomination  drawing  number  one 
shall  occupy  it  the  first  week,  num¬ 
ber  two  the  second  week,  and  so 
on;  and  when  once  settled  shall  not 
be  altered  for  one  year  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  or  a 
majority  of  them. 

"Voted  that  in  case  either  de¬ 
nomination  have  a  conference  held 
to  settle  any  disputed  difficulty  in 
church  affairs  on  any  week,  that 
they  shall  have  the  control  of  said 
House  during  their  quarter  of  the 
time  allotted  to  them  to  use  it. 

"As  some  question  has  arisen 
whether  the  Methodist  Society 
would  not  have  a  right  to  appoint 
their  quarterly  meetings  on  some 
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days  different  from  that  allotted  to 
them  to  use  said  House,  it  is  noted 
that  such  appointments  must  come 
within  their  quarter  of  the  time  to 
use  said  House,  unless  by  consent 
of  the  trustees. 

"Voted  that  in  case  either  de¬ 
nomination  does  not  wish  to  occupy 
said  House  at  any  time,  that  their 
trustees  be  instructed  to  admit 
either  of  the  other  denominations 
to  occupy  the  same. 

"Voted  that  said  committee  pro¬ 
ceed  as  convenient  to  contract  the 
building  of  said  House,  and  if  con¬ 
sistent,  have  it  completed  by  the 
1st  pf  Oct.  next. 

"Voted  that  the  meeting  be  ad¬ 
journed.  " 

A  contract  with  Chester  Potter 
for  the  building  of  the  basement  of 
"said  House"  says  Potter  must  lay 
a  good,  substantial  stone  wall  for 
the  basement  story,  36  by  46  feet, 
8  feet  high,  and  two  feet  thick,  to 
be  laid  in  lime  mortar.  All  speci¬ 
fications  are  carefully  described 
and  it  must  be  done  by  the  first  of 
June,  or  middle  of  May.  For  this 
Potter  was  to  receive  an  order  on 
E.  Perry  for  three  dollars  in  shoes, 
and  of  five  dollars  in  leather  on 
Jonathan  Bush,  and  twenty  dollars 
cash  when  job  is  completed. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  with 
George  Cone,  the  builder,  gives 
complete  specifications  so  that  a 
picture  of  the  Meeting  House  can 
readily  be  imagined.  It  reads: 

"Building  to  be  36  by  46.  Posts  to 
be  22  feet  long,  four  bents,  the 
walls  to  be  flush,  show  no  posts 
or  beams;  to  be  nineteen  24- lighted 
windows,  8  by  ten  glass  of  good 
quality;  to  be  a  projection  in  front 


sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the  doors, 
with  four  pine  pillars  under,  to  be 
turned  round,  suitable  size  and 
form;  to  be  a  green  blind  in  the  end; 
to  be  two  outside  doors,  the  out¬ 
side  all  to  be  covered  with  first 
rate  stuff;  to  be  a  heavy  cornice  in 
good  mechanical  form,  roof  shin¬ 
gled  with  pine. 

"Steeple  to  be  like  the  Union 
House  in  Boonville  --a  floor  laid 
under  the  projection  with  pine  steps 
to  ascend  it  --  to  be  seven  20- light¬ 
ed  windows  in  the  basement  story, 
7  by  9.  Glass  over  outside  door  in 
the  basement  story;  the  basement 
story  to  be  done  similar  and  equal 
to  the  Methodist  House  at  Turin 
Corner.  With  such  seats;  to  be  a 
partition  across  one  third  of  the 
distance,  with  a  double  door  in  the 
center  to  reach  back  each  way;  the 
sills  to  be  supported  with  sufficient 
posts  to  support  it. 

"A  floor  laid  over,  whole  lined, 
all  to  be  lath  and  plastered.  The 
next  floor  above  to  be  lined,  floor 
to  be  spruce  on  ash;  floors  except 
the  basement  to  be  planed;  to  be 
two  aisles  through  the  house,  and 
as  many  slips  as  necessary  with 
doors;  seats  to  be  1  1/4  inches 
thick,  the  backs  to  be  on  a  slant, 
to  be  cap  on  top  with  a  shelf  to  lay 
on  books;  the  slips  to  be  put  up  in 
a  good  and  substantial  manner;  to 
be  two  entrys  where  we  enter  the 
house,  about  11  feet,  with  stairs  to 
ascend  the  gallery;  the  floor  to  be 
raised  where  the  pulpit  stanc|p;  to 
be  a  neat,  good  pulpit,  with  2  pairs 
of  stairs,  the  gallery  to  be  support¬ 
ed  with  six  turned  pillars,  the  front 
of  the  gallery  to  be  circular,  or 
arch;  to  be  panel  work  in  front  of 
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the  seats  up  gallery,  to  be  like  the 
Stone  House  of  Lowville;  to  be  seal¬ 
ed  above  and  below  as  high  as  the 
windows;  the  wall  overhead  to  be 
straight;  all  to  be  plastered  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top;  the  basement 
story  to  be  plastered  on  hand  tim¬ 
bers;  to  be  painted  outside  and  in¬ 
side  with  two  coats  white,  the  tops 
of  the  slips  to  be  stained  like  cherry, 
All  except  the  inside  of  the  base¬ 
ment  story;  the  roof  to  be  support¬ 
ed  with  king  posts.  " 

George  Cone's  agreement  is  as 
follows : 

"I  agree  to  build  a  House  in  Con- 
stableville  for  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  building  a  Union  House 
in  said  place,  according  to  the 
written  description;  find  all  the 
materials,  and  do  all  the  work  in¬ 
cluding  the  basement  story,  except 
the  said  company  are  to  find  the 
stone  and  lay  the  walls  for  the 
basement  story  and  for  the  pro¬ 
jection,  and  find  the  brick  and 
stone  for  the  chimney,  and  all  the 
hewing  timber  for  the  frame,  to 
be  delivered.  All  of  which  I  agree 
to  do  for  Fourteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

"I  agree  to  allow  them  for  1st 
rate  pine,  $13.00,  2nd  rate,  $9.00 
including  clapboards;  for  spruce 
timbers  for  the  floor,  $11.00;  for 
other  spruce  lumber  $5.50;  for 
hemlock,  $4.50  1/2;  for  ash  for  one 
floor,  $7.00;  for  lath,  $4.00;  for 
lime,  1^6  per  bushel;  for  nails, 
$7.00  per  cwt;  for  what  team  work 
is  necessary  12/  per  day  for  horse 
teams;  all  of  said  materials  to  be 
delivered  on  the  spot. 

"I  agree  to  give  them  the  first 
offer  to  furnish  said  materials, 


and  if  they  do  not  do  it  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  I  have  the  privilege  t 
to  get  them  myself.  Which  house  I 
agree  to  have  done  by  the  first  of  ft 
October  next.  I  agree  to  do  all  the 
said  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
and  to  kiln  dry  all  the  stuff  that  is 
necessary.  I  agree  to  allow  them 
also  for  the  18- inch  pine  shingles, 

18/  per  M.  and  for  the  four  pine 
pillars,  $7.00  each  delivered  here." 

A  list  of  the  subscribers  with 
their  gifts  is  also  among  the  docu¬ 
ments.  Subscriptions  of  cash, 
spruce,  pine  and  other  lumber, 
lath,  teaming,  and  labor  are  all 
noted. 

Among  the  receipted  bills  is  one 
by  John  Banning  for  213  perch  of 
stone  for  the  basement,  at  a  price 
of  $53.00.  Another  bill  for  443  feet 
of  ten-inch  stovepipe,  purchased 
in  Rome  for  $44.30. 

A  contract  with  John  Brown  and 
Mulford  Northrup  of  Brantingham, 
made  by  the  building  Committee, 
binds  the  first  party  to  furnish  "all 
the  pine  lumber  they  want  to  build 
the  Meeting  House,  including 
square  sticks  for  the  inside  pillars, 
clapboards,  shingles,  all  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  Constableville,  with 
quality  specified. "  The  contract 
says  that  in  case  of  disagreement, 
the  parties  agree  to  leave  the  de¬ 
cision  to  John  Whittlesey  of  West 
Turin,  "his  decision  to  be  con¬ 
clusive.  " 

It  was  agreed  that  the  House 
might  be  used  at  all  times  for  hold¬ 
ing  their  town  meetings  (basement) 
and  that  on  funeral  occasions  it 
would  be  free  for  any  denomination. 

Also  that  "body  seats  of  said 
house  when  erected,  are  to  be  free; 
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the  pews  or  slips  on  each  side  to 
be  determined  by  public  sale  -- 
each  one's  subscription  to  apply  on 
the  purchase  of  his  seat.  " 

A  later  statement  was  made  by 
the  committee,  showing  extra  costs 
of  $278.53,  which  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  four  denominations. 

The  first  plan  was  to  build  the 
House  "on  the  hill  opposite,  or 
nearly  opposite  of  the  burying 
ground,  "  but  the  site  finally  chosen 
was  the  original  site  of  the  log 


house  of  John  Ives,  who  came  from 
Meriden,  Conn.  ,  in  1796;  it  is  now 
the  village  square,  where  the 
the  bandstand  now  stands. 

The  Union  Meeting  house  was 
duly  finished  in  1835,  and  was  used 
by  the  four  denominations  until 
1860,  when  the  Methodists  built 
their  own  house. 

It  was  burned  in  1871  in  a  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Barrett  Hotel,  and  several  other 
buildings. 
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BLACK  RIVER  CANAL  IN  LYONS  FALLS 


THE  casual  visitor  in  Lyons 
Falls  sees  the  usual  features  of  a 
small  north  country  village,  whose 
chief  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  There  are  the  stores, 
markets,  hotels,  and  all;  the  old 
houses,  the  new  ones,  and  the  big 
mill  whose  buildings  are  situated 
beside  the  main  street. 

It  is  very  normal  and  prosaic 
looking,  and  the  visitor  wouldn't 
guess  that  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Center  Street  lies  an  old  water¬ 
way,  long  disused  and  probably  des¬ 
tined  to  be  entirely  filled  in  and 
forgotten,  but  with  a  history  in 
transportation  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  opening  Lewis  and  the  other 
northern  counties  to  trade.  And  it 
is  filled  with  the  romance  of  for¬ 
gotten  times. 

This  waterway,  the  Black  River 
Canal,  was  finished  to  Lyons  Falls 
in  1855.  It  served  to  carry  canal 
boats  to  and  from  the  river,  by 
means  of  locks,  thus  by- passing 
the  70-foot  fall  of  Black  River;  and 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  business  thor¬ 


oughfare  of  the  village  and  one  of 
its  main  reasons  for  being,  until 
the  coming  of  the  Black  River  Rail¬ 
road  in  1867. 

Along  its  banks  were  general 
stores  catering  to  the  canal  trade, 
commission  houses  where  com¬ 
modities  were  bought  and  sold 
wholesale,  an  inn,  adrydock  where 
canal  boats  were  built  and  repaired, 
and  various  small  industries  which 
filled  the  need  of  the  "canawlers.  " 

Canaling  was  a  sizeable  business 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  only  means  of  export  for 
Lewis  County  products  in  quantity. 
The  commission  merchants  bought 
and  sold  lumber,  timber,  potatoes, 
butter,  potash,  the  famous  Lewis 
County  cheese,  and  other  local 
products,  which  were  shipped  to 
New  York  and  other  cities  by  means 
of  the  canal  to  Rome,  then  through 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  Riv¬ 
er. 

On  a  brilliant  May  day,  it  was 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  sunny,  with 
small  traces  of  the  lively  days  of 
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the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  followed  the  canal  path 
from  the  old  pier  where  the  steam¬ 
boats  docked  after  bringing  their 
string  of  boats  up  the  river  from 
Carthage.  Although  the  old  pier 
has  been  eaten  down  by  the  flow  of 
the  river,  its  limits  are  visible  in 
the  water  with  an  old  board  or  two 
still  remaining. 

A  long,  shallow  depression 
marked  the  place  where  the  sluice¬ 
way  carried  waste  water  from  the 
old  drydock,  and  the  drydock  itself 
has  been  partly  filled  and  is  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  and  brush.  A 
concrete  wall  was  built  to  keep 
canal  water  from  flowing  into  it 
after  it  fell  into  disuse.  A  lockgate 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  bro¬ 
ken  and  disintegrating,  but  the 


finely  laid  stone  work  in  the  walls 
of  the  lock  shows  few  signs  of  the 
passage  of  time.  The  floor  of  the 
locks,  built  of  hewn  oak  beams,  the 
chinks  puddled  with  a  clay  mixture, 
are  apparently  intact.  The  towpath 
is  still  a  road,  tire  marks  showing 
that  it  must  be  used  occasionally, 
but  it  is  partly  grassgrown  and  the 
edges  were  blue  with  violets  and  it 
is  grown  up  with  "snake  grass.  " 
An  old  building  which  had  been 
variously  used  as  a  store  or  saloon 
during  canalling  days,  has  been 
turned  into  a  dwelling  house.  Abel 
Basin,  which  used  to  be  a  little 
pond  with  red  osiers  all  along  its 
banks,  is  no  longer  a  basin  but  a 
dampish  spot  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  trees.  A  little  stream 
trickles  down  through  the  deep 
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woodsy  ravine  along  Dock  Street, 
and  water  flows  through  the  old 
canal  bed,  just  enough  to  make 
pleasing  little  waterfalls  from  one 
lock  to  another,  and  enough  so  that 
several  juvenile  fishermen  were 
out  with  rod  and  creel.  A  little  boy 
fished  over  the  old  lock  gate,  and 
two  bigger  ones  in  bright  lumber¬ 
men's  shirts  waded  the  shallow 
water  and  the  atmosphere  of  seclu¬ 
sion  induced  a  pleasant  dreami¬ 
ness. 

Above  Abel  Basin  lay  two  more 
locks.  The  old  sluiceway  which  car¬ 
ried  off  the  waste  water  has  fallen 
into  decay  and  where  the  lockhouse 
had  stood,  there  was  only  a  gaping 
hole.  Some  years  back  the  sandy 
hill  had  slipped  away,  possibly  due 
to  seepage  from  the  lock,  and  the 
lockhouse  caved  with  it. 

Below,  on  the  riverbank,  stands 
a  deserted  shack  which  had  been 
the  summer  home  of  Oscar  Guil- 
foyle,  an  engineer  and  contractor 
who  helped  build  the  present  three- 
way  bridge  spanning  the  Moose 
and  Black  Rivers.  The  house  is  in 
a  sightly  spot  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  the  falls. 

The  next  section  of  the  canal,  a 
long,  straight  stretch  of  smooth 
water,  had  an  Old  World  atmos¬ 
phere  of  quiet  and  isolation,  al¬ 
though  we  were  now  approaching 
the  center  of  the  village.  It  has 
always  been  a  favorite  skating  place 
for  the  youngsters  in  the  winter. 
Overhung  with  witch  hazel  and  now 
and  then  an  ambitious  small  elm 
tree  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
homes  are  now  built  along  one  bank, 
and  a  rock  garden  lay  in  a  low  spot 
where  the  cellar  of  an  old  store 


had  been. 

A  bridge  spans  the  canal  here  at 
its  junction  with  the  pond  which  lies 
just  back  of  the  main  street  of  the 
village.  This  has  never  had  a  spe¬ 
cific  name  but  is  known  as  The 
Basin.  Originally  a  small  stream 
passing  under  Center  Street  found 
its  way  to  the  river,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  canal,  it  was 
dammed  up  to  form  The  Basin. 

Across  the  bridge  stands  a  fine 
house  with  great  pines,  built  in 
1843  by  Hezekiah  Scovil,  father  of 
the  late  Judge  Carlos  Scovil  of  Low- 
ville.  This  housed  the  first  inn  in 
Lyons  Falls. 

The  only  sign  of  life  around  The 
Basin  now  is  at  the  rear  of  Lyons 
Inn  and  the  stores  facing  Center 
Street. 

As  we  went  along  the  towpath 
towards  the  three  upper  locks,  we 
had  another  fine  view  of  the  falls 
and  the  river.  Soon  we  came  on  the 
huge  stack  which  is  part  of  the  new 
steam  plant  built  by  Gould  Paper 
Company  and  our  journey  into  the 
past  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

The  second  lockhouse  which 
stood  back  of  the  Hoffman  shop  has 
disappeared,  and  of  the  three  upper 
locks,  two  are  being  used  as  storage 
for  coal  by  the  Gould  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  From  there  to  the  river 
above  the  falls,  the  canal  has  been 
filled  up  and  it  is  used  as  part  of 
the  woodyard  for  the  mill. 

But  compare  the  quiet  of  this 
same  area  with  the  scenes  of  75 
years  ago!  It  was  then  a  beehive 
of  activity.  A  steamboat  came  up 
the  river,  its  whistle  tooting  for  a 
mile  or  so,  and  the  long-drawn- 
out  cry  "b-o-o-at  a-coom-in"  went 
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up  on  all  sides.  Men  and  boys 
came  running  to  see  the  locking 
through  of  the  boats.  The  word 
’’steamboats  up”  was  passed, 
storekeepers  prepared  to  wait  on 
trade,  the  storehouses  made  ready 
to  load  and  unload,  the  tavern  keep¬ 
ers  polished  their  bars  and  their 
glasses  in  preparation  for  the  live¬ 
ly  business  they  expected  for  the 
next  few  hours.  There  might  al¬ 
ready  be  a  group  of  scows  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  to  take 
them  down  to  Carthage.  There  were 
often  forty  boats  clustered  in  The 
Basin. 

Old  Abe  Shaw  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  his  lone  mule  to  tow 
each  boat  into  the  lock  at  25£  per 
boat.  Abe  was  a  tall,  rangy  man 
with  a  ruddy  complexion  and  a  big 
reddish  mustache,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  imagined  he  must  have  been  a 
sailor  or  a  pirate  because  of  the 
tiny  brass  rings  in  his  ears.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  neither,  but 
strictly  a  landlubber.  It  was  said 
that  his  mule  was  one  of  a  pair 
which  had  belonged  to  Mrs  Judge 
Seger,  who  gave  it  to  him  when  its 
mate  died.  She  had  often  driven 
them  harnessed  to  a  big  buckboard, 
the  commonly  used  vehicle  of  the 
period. 

The  drydock  was  a  lively  place. 
It  was  run  for  many  years  by  Jesse 
Irons,  who  came  from  New  London 
in  1876,  and  started  to  build  canal- 
boats  at  a  time  when  they  were 
"Built  by  the  mile  and  sawed  off." 
His  carpenter  shop  had  four  bench¬ 
es  each  fitted  with  a  shining  array 
of  tools  and  lathes,  and  he  employ¬ 
ed  several  men  throughout  the 
summer.  The  shop,  blacksmith 


shop,  lumber  sheds,  and  drydock 
formed  a  quadrangle,  which  was 
full  of  activity  during  the  canalling 
season. 

The  boats  were  built  alongside 
the  dock,  and  when  ready  for 
launching,  the  little  doors  (shaped 
something  like  a  painter's  palette) 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  gate,  were 
gradually  opened.  What  fun  it  was 
to  see  the  water  pour  through,  and 
see  it  gradually  creep  up  the  board¬ 
ed  walls  of  the  drydock  until  it  was 
brim  full.  And  then  the  launching ! 
Small  wonder  that  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  crowd ! 

Sometimes  a  boat  was  floated 
into  the  drydock  for  calking.  The 
oakum  was  pulled,  then  rolled  in¬ 
to  little  ropes  and  stuffed  into  the 
seams.  After  that  it  was  daubed 
with  melted  greenish- black  pitch. 

A  bridge  formerly  crossed  the 
canal  to  the  towpath  just  above  the 
drydock,  but  it  was  removed  some 
years  ago.  There  were  several 
canal  barns  for  the  use  of  those 
boat  owners  who  did  not  wish  to 
take  their  horses  or  mules  with 
them  on  the  trip  down  river.  One 
of  these  stood  below  the  lockhouse 
and,  after  it  fell  into  disuse,  was 
taken  over  by  an  ashery.  Potash 
and  pearlash  were  produced  there 
for  some  time. 

The  locktender  often  spent  spare 
time  in  making  pike  poles  for  the 
canallers,  which  they  used  for  pro¬ 
pelling  their  boats  around  when 
they  were  not  being  towed  by  steam¬ 
boat  or  mules.  These  poles  were 
18  or  20  feet  long  and  tipped-  with 
iron  points  made  by  the  local  black¬ 
smith. 

The  focal  point  of  the  canal  trade 
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was  around  the  upper  Basin.  A 
general  store  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal  where  it  joined  the  Basin  was 
one  of  the  earliest  frame  buildings 
in  Lyons  Falls  and  had  considerable 
trade.  It  was  first  owned  by  N.  B. 
Foot  of  Rome,  who  through  his 
agents,  also  conducted  a  commis¬ 
sion  business.  Among  other  agents 
were  the  Mills  Brothers,  Spink 
and  Bleness,  and  A.  H.  Tyler.  La¬ 
ter  the  business  was  sold  to  H.  C. 
and  D.  C.  Markham,  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  commission  trade, 
shipping  quantities  of  potatoes, 
flour,  lumber,  dairy  products, 
potash,  etc.  to  the  city  markets. 
Davis  and  Cottrell  ran  this  store 
for  the  Markham  brothers,  and 
later  May  I.  Sterling  and  Shaw  and 
Ryan,  the  last  occupants  of  the 
building.  After  the  store  had  been 
abandoned  for  many  years,  it  was 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  into  houses 
by  William  Dominick. 

An  old  account  book  used  in  this 
store  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
goods  shipped  and  of  the  prices 
paid.  As  an  example: 

"Received  of  boat  Matt  and  Jess 
by  Captain  Cunningham,  for  G.  H. 
P.  Gould,  5  bbls  pork,  $16,  60 
sacks  Empire,  5  bbls  Onondaga, 
1  bbl  Amos  Bert  $42. "  (This  was 
salt  from  Syracuse).  The  captain 
received  ten  per  cent,  and  the 
storekeeper  a  small  charge  for 
handling. 

Back  of  this  store  was  a  store¬ 
house  and  a  big  barn  belonging  to 
Homer  Markham.  He  was  an  ardent 
horseman,  ran  a  livery  stable,  and 
had  racehorses.  On  a  tract  of  land 
he  owned  across  the  river  (now  the 
site  of  the  village  park),  he  had 


made  a  half-mile  track  where  he 
exercised  his  horses,  and  there 
when  their  day  was  done,  he  buried 
them,  with  headstones  and  all. 

The  Markham  house,  next  to  the 
store,  had  been  moved  from  its 
original  site  on  the  little  creek, 
when  the  canal  was  put  through  and 
the  creek  dammed. 

A  hotel  first  named  the  McAlpine, 
and  later  called  the  Walton  House, 
was  put  up  by  Gordias  Gould  in 
1859.  It  stood  opposite  the  present 
Lyons  Inn.  It  was  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing  of  three  stories,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  with  large,  comfort¬ 
able  rooms,  always  painted  white 
and  with  green  blinds. 

A  hostelry  of  considerable  note, 
at  onetime  it  had  "summer  board¬ 
ers"  from  the  cities,  who  enjoyed 
the  bracing  air  and  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  boating  on  the  Basin 
and  the  river,  with  driving,  and 
an  occasional  dance.  The  ballroom 
was  on  the  third  floor  and  an  old 
resident  remembers  that  when  the 
crack  Constableville  band  came 
down  into  the  valley  to  play  for 
parties,  they  often  played  on  the 
roof  within  the  railing  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  cupola.  The  Walton 
House  burned  in  1901  and  was  nev¬ 
er  rebuilt. 

Situated  across  from  the  Walton 
and  on  the  Basin,  stood  a  building 
which  was  owned  by  Archibald 
McVickar  and  was  run  as  a  general 
store  and  commission  house.  It  was 
purchased  by  Watson  Shaw  in  1907 
and  converted  into  the  New  Walton 
Hotel,  later  called  the  Lyons  Inn. 
Near  this  site  Gordias  Gould  had  a 
small  sawmill  and  also  a  sash  and 
blind  factory. 
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At  one  time  six  or  seven  derelict 
canal  boats  were  gathered  up  by 
Captain  John  Whittlesey  and  sunk 
in  the  Basin  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  of  canal  traffic.  And  a  "laker," 
a  boat  with  a  pointed  prow,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  scow  type,  sank  in  the 
Basin  with  its  load  of  hop  poles. 
For  a  longtime  it  could  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  bottom  with  its  cargo 
intact. 

In  1895  Watson  Shaw  built  a  large 
general  store  on  Center  Street.  It 
was  ninety  feet  long  and  on  the  Ba¬ 
sin  had  four  stories  with  a  dock 
where  goods  for  the  store  were 
hoisted  from  the  canal  boats.  Until 
1941  Mr  Shaw  operated  this  store, 
which  was  famous  for  its  versatil¬ 
ity.  Any  want  could  be  supplied. 
There  were  drugs  and  paints, 
boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,  jewelry, 
groceries  of  all  kinds,  crockery, 
hardware,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  anything  the 
customer  might  ask  for. 

Mr  Shaw  was  the  first  mayor  of 
the  village,  and  a  book  of  Village 
Ordinances  of  his  term  says,  "The 
doing  of  a  retail  business  in  the  sale 
of  goods  of  any  description  from 
canal  boats,  in  the  canals,  or  from 
the  lands  by  the  side  of  such  canals, 
and  within  the  boundary  line  there¬ 
of,  within  the  limits  of  the  village 
is  forbidden  without  a  license,  Ex¬ 
cept  products  of  the  farm  and  un¬ 
manufactured  products  of  the  forest 
excepting  coal  and  salt.  "  Such  a 
license  cost  $25  a  year,  $3  a  month, 
or  $2  a  day. 

Of  all  the  small  businesses  along 
the  canal  of  that  period  only  one  is 
now  being  used  for  its  original 
purpose  --  Markhams  Old  Mill. 


This  was  built  for  a  feed  and  grist 
mill  by  Homer  C.  Markham  in  1880, 
and  since  then  has  been  owned  and 
operated  as  such  by  O.  E.  Davis, 
later  by  Jay  Markham,  then  by 
Charles  McDonald.  It  fell  into  dis¬ 
use  in  1960. 

Although  the  paper  mill  does  not 
belong  in  the  category  of  small 
business,  it  is  located  on  the  canal 
as  well  as  on  the  river,  and  its 
construction  marked  the  third 
event  which  gave  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  village,  the  others 
being  the  building  of  the  canal  and 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad.  Built 
in  1894  by  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  using  the 
valuable  waterpower  of  the  falls, 
it  was  enlarged  in  1910  when  the 
"new  mill"  was  added  to  the  present 
structure.  It  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gould  family  until  1945  and 
became  one  of  the  largest  produc¬ 
ers  of  paper  in  Northern  New  York 
and  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
few  in  the  country  which  owned  its 
own  forest  land,  and  produced  pa¬ 
per  "from  tree  to  finished  roll.  " 

It  is  now  owned  by  Ralph  Luethi, 
and  has  undergone  considerable 
rebuilding  and  modernizing,  with 
a  new  steam  plant  and  office  build¬ 
ing  added. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  river  and 
the  canal,  beyond  the  canal  bridge, 
a  kindling  wood  factory  was  built 
and  operated  by  the  Kilham  broth¬ 
ers  and  J.  P.  Whittlesey  during  the 
1880's.  Later  a  tissue  mill  was 
built  on  the  same  site  by  the  Moyer 
brothers,  but  it  burned  after  a  few 
years  of  operation. 

For  about  fifty  years  trade  and 
transportation  were  brisk  on  the 
canal,  but  gradually  the  railroad 
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^ave  them  such  keen  competition 
that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
use  the  slower  method  of  freight¬ 
ing  by  water.  So  it  was  abandoned. 

But  while  along  the  state  highway 
to  Boonville  the  locks  were  torn 
away  to  make  room  for  the  concrete 
road,  in  Lyons  Falls  a  small  part 


of  the  waterway  is  still  intact  and 
might  well  be  preserved  as  a  mo- 
mento  of  the  method  of  freighting 
by  canal  in  Northern  New  York, 
and  of  the  tremendous  part  played 
by  it  in  opening  up  the  region  to  the 
markets  o'  the  southern  part  of 
New  York. 


THE  LYMAN  R.  LYON 


ONE  of  the  most  colorful  eras 
in  Lewis  County  was  that  period  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  Black  River  Canal 
was  in  operation  from  Rome  to 
Carthage,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles  of  canal  and  river. 

The  Black  is  a  shallow  winding 
stream  with  a  drop  of  only  a  few 
feet  in  fifty- two  miles.  It  is  full  of 
sandbars  which  are  formed  by  the 
numerous  smaller  streams  flow¬ 
ing  into  it,  and  when  there  were 
steamboats  on  the  river,  they  were 
often  grounded.  During  the  canal 
season  dredges  had  to  be  used 
constantly. 

Small  steamers  were  used  as 
early  as  1832,  but  the  first  boat 
of  any  size  and  the  first  one  used 
for  towing  canal  boats  was  the 
Lyman  R.  Lyon,  a  famous  boat  and 
a  prolific  source  of  anecdotes. 

The  late  Charles  Harris  of  Lyons 
Falls,  often  told  of  witnessing,  at 
the  age  of  four,  the  launching  of 
the  steamboat;  and  the  late  Noah 
Whittlesey,  a  lifetime  resident  of 
that  village  and  the  shores  of  Black 
River  near  it,  recalls  stories  of 
the  time  when  his  half-brother, 
Captain  Walter  Whittlesey,  ran 
the  Lyon. 


The  Black  River  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  April  24,  1856, 
and  the  same  summer  the  Lyman 
R.  Lyon  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8000. 
The  launching  occurred  June  26  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  below 
the  Falls,  and  was  a  great  event  for 
the  times.  Several  hundred  people 
gathered  to  see  it.  It  is  said  that  a 
stand  which  had  been  erected  to 
accommodate  the  spectators,  col¬ 
lapsed  and  injured  several  people. 
The  hull  of  the  boat  was  launched 
and  the  machinery  installed  after¬ 
wards. 

The  hull  was  constructed  of  90- 
foot  planks  which  had  been  cut  from 
pine  trees  at  Pine  Creek  at  the 
mouth  of  Drunkard’s  Brook.  Two 
men  with  a  whipsaw  cut  the  big 
planks,  the  man  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  saw  wearing  a  veil  to  protect 
himself  from  sawdust  and  flying 
particles. 

A  contemporary  description  of 
the  boat  says  that  the  Lyon  was  a 
stern  wheeler  --  that  is,  it  had  a 
big  propelling  paddlewheel  across 
her  stern.  She  had  two  non- con¬ 
densing  engines  located  way  aft 
near  the  wheel;  her  boiler  was  set 
well  up  forward  on  the  main  deck; 
and  her  broad  bow  was  always  en- 
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cumbered  with  an  unsightly  pile  of 
several  cords  of  four- foot  slabwood 
for  her  boiler.  She  had  open  sides, 
an  elevated  cabin  and  drew  only 
fifteen  inches  when  light.  Then  she 
alsohad  "Wings"  attheside,  which 
were  controlled  from  the  pilot 
house,  and  when  not  in  use,  were 
folded  close  to  the  bow.  These 
wings  enabled  her  to  follow  more 
easily  the  sharp  bends  in  the  river. 
All  in  all,  though  she  was  a  very 
efficient  craft  for  the  purpose  for 
which  she  was  built  --  towing  canal 
boats  --  she  was  hardly  a  marine 
beauty. 

On  her  trial  trip  down  the  river 
from  Lyons  Falls,  she  encountered 
difficulties  which  called  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  drastic  action.  At  a 


point  directly  opposite  the  present 
village  of  Glenfield,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  covered  bridge  with  no  draw- 
span,  barred  her  progress.  This 
was  immediately  torn  down  so  that 
the  steamer  might  continue  her 
trial  trip  before  going  into  active 
service. 

It  is  related  that  some  time  af¬ 
ter  the  bridge  was  taken  down,  a 
ferry  was  established  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Glenfield  bridge.  It 
was  just  a  small  flat- bottom  scow, 
without  sides  or  top  and  was  pulled 
across  by  hand  on  a  large  wire 
suspended  from  shore  to  shore. 
This  was  lowered  when  tows  were 
passing,  and  afterwards  raised  by 
a  windlass  on  one  end  of  it.  People 
crossing  with  horses  which  were 
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at  all  skittish  usually  got  out  of 
the  vehicle  and  stood  by  till  the 
crossing  was  safely  accomplished. 
One  day  a  prominent  farmer  living 
near  Old  Glendale  was  crossing 
with  a  team  of  spirited  horses. 
When  nearly  across,  the  horses 
became  frightened  and  ran  off  the 
end  of  the  scow  into  the  river.  When 
the  vehicle  was  dragged  to  shore 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  animals 
had  drowned.  This  roused  the 
people  to  the  need  for  a  new  bridge, 
and  in  due  time  this  was  built  with 
a  drawspan  to  accommodate  the 
steamboats. 

The  Lyon,  of  course,  was  lim- 
i  ited  to  the  forty- three  miles  of 
river  between  Lyons  Falls  and 
Carthage.  She  could  not  go  through 
the  locks  south  of  Lyons  Falls, 
nor  could  she  negotiate  the  Long 
Falls  at  Carthage.  There  were, 
however,  a  lock  and  dam  at  Otter 
Creek,  built  for  the  purpose  of 
t  raising  the  river  at  shallow  places 

■  at  that  point.  At  the  time  of  the 

■  completion  of  this  lock,  the  Lyon 
s  was  below  the  spot  and  on  her  way 
I  to  winter  quarters  in  Lyons  Falls, 
r  She  entered  the  lock,  bow  first, 
e  but  the  lower  gates  would  not  clear 

her  stern  and  the  gate  could  not  be 
•  closed.  Backing  out,  she  reentered 
a  the  lock  stern  first.  But  the  lock 
e  chamber  was  too  short  for  her.  The 
1  next  move  was  to  take  off  nearly 
,  one  half  of  the  paddles  and  arms 
d  from  her  wheel,  a  difficult  task, 
e  running  nuts  off  rusty  bolts,  while 
i,  standing  on  an  insecure  staging, 
e  But  finally  the  task  was  completed 
y  and  she  moved  through  the  lock, 
e  When  the  lock  was  filled,  the 
e  locktender,  without  looking  to  see 


if  all  was  clear  below,  began  to 
open  the  upper  gates.  Captain  Whit¬ 
tlesey  and  his  crew  were  so  absorb¬ 
ed  in  their  work  that  they  failed  to 
notice  that  one  end  of  the  plank  on 
which  the  captain  stood,  rested  on 
a  crossbeam  of  the  lock  gate.  And 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the 
story,  down  went  the  plank  and  with 
it  Captain  Whittlesey,  feet  first, 
for  a  ducking  into  the  icy  waters  of 
Black  River  on  a  late  November 
day.  When  he  rose  to  the  surface 
his  crew  hauled  him  out.  He  went 
to  his  cabin,  changed  into  dry 
clothes,  and  was  back  in  half  an 
hour,  none  the  worse  for  his  icy 
bath. 

The  late  Noah  Whittlesey  re¬ 
members  taking  a  ride  up  and  down 
the  river,  as  a  small  boy,  with  his 
half-brother,  Captain  Whittlesey, 
who  was  many  years  his  senior.  On 
another  occasion,  Captain  Whittle¬ 
sey  entered  the  wheel  to  make  some 
repairs,  and  his  weight  carried 
him  down  through  the  water  and  up 
the  other  side,  giving  him  another 
thorough  wetting. 

When  the  arms  and  paddles  were 
restored,  the  boat  went  on  to  its 
dock  at  Lyons  Falls.  Report  had 
it  that  she  was  hauled  on  shore  that 
winter  and  five  feet  cutoff  her  bow 
to  enable  her  to  make  the  Otter 
Creek  lock  without  difficulty. 

The  Lyman  R.  Lyon  was  later 
burned  at  her  dock  in  Lyons  Falls 
as  was  also  a  later  side-sheeler 
of  the  same  name.  The  iron  lion 
figurehead  on  the  prow  was  sal¬ 
vaged  and  now  rests  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Lyon  ancestral  home  near 
the  village. 
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A  log  jam  on  the  Moose  River 


I  1 

I I 

LOGGING  ON  THE  MOOSE  RIVER 


IN  THE  spring  of  1948,  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  turbulent  Moose  River  made  its 
way  down  to  its  confluence  with 
Black  River  without  its  burden  of 
thousands  of  spruce  logs.  Gould 
Paper  Company  mechanized  its 
woods  operations  in  that  year,  and 
piled  up  the  year's  supply  of  logs 
by  means  of  tractors.  It  no  longer 
needs  to  depend  on  the  spring  floods 
of  Moose  River. 

The  whole  process  of  converting 
a  big  spruce  tree  into  rolls  of  pa¬ 
per  requires  the  work  of  men  with 
many  special  skills  and  much  know¬ 


ledge  partly  acquired  by  just  plaii 
observation  and  long  experience 
Getting  the  wood  out  of  the  forest 
in  particular,  is  hard  work  an( 
means  long  hours  --in  fact  it  wa* 
discovered  during  the  last  war  tha 
woodsmen  require  more  tissueJ 
building  food  than  men  in  any  othei 
line  of  work. 

The  first  step  in  beginning  i 
lumber  operation  is  to  send  ii 
"cruisers,"  trained  foresters  wh( 
determine  the  character  of  tht 
tract,  the  amount  of  wood,  its  lo¬ 
cation,  and  general  informatioi 
for  making  maps  of  the  region 
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These  cruisers  live  in  tents  pitched 
in  the  snow,  sleep  in  arctic  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  and  travel  on  snowshoes 
Their  food  must  be  kinds  which  do 
not  freeze  and  the  modern  way  is 
to  deliver  much  of  it  to  them  by 
means  of  airplanes  fitted  with  skis 
for  landing  on  the  lakes. 

Whereas  the  old  time  lumberman 
used  to  walk  through  the  tracts, 
making  a  more  or  less  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  wood,  now 
the  trained  forester,  with  compass, 
measuring  tape,  and  hand  level, 
makes  a  complete  survey  which 
insures  reliable  information  and 
detailed  maps  of  the  area.  Plans 
are  now  drawn  up  to  insure  the  best 
and  most  economical  harvesting  of 
the  wood,  in  reference  to  water 
driving  or  truck  hauling,  and  the 
best  places  for  the  sled  roads  and 
the  truck  roads  which  must  be 
built.  If  the  wood  is  near  the  river 
with  roads  easy  to  build  and  plenty 
of  storage  space  for  the  wood  on 
the  banks,  river  driving  might  be 
more  practical.  But  if  the  area  is 
miles  from  the  river,  trucking 
would  be  more  economical.  It  would 
considerably  cut  down  the  number 
of  horses  needed,  for  one  thing, 
and  would  speed  up  the  whole  op¬ 
eration  as  well  as  reduce  costs. 

During  the  summer  roads  are 
built  through  the  woods,  roads 
which  could  not  be  used  at  all  for 
vehicles  during  the  summer  months 
but  which  with  the  coming  of  ice 
and  snow,  make  fine  truck  roads. 
Trees  are  cut  on  the  right-of-way, 
bulldozers  go  through  to  clear  out 
stumps  and  boulders,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  is  leveled.  In  swampy  places, 
corduroy  (logs)  is  used. 


Felling  begins  when  the  sap 
starts  flowing  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves  and  needles  and  continues 
until  the  sap  stops  coming  up,  a 
period  approximately  from  May  15 
to  August  15.  Two  expert  fellers 
drop  the  tree  in  a  previously  de¬ 
termined  spot,  for  easiest  skid¬ 
ding.  They  trim  off  the  limbs  close 
to  the  trunk,  cut  off  the  top  at  four 
or  five  inches  diameter,  and  peel 
away  the  bark  with  a  spud.  Sepa¬ 
rating  the  bark  from  the  bole  is 
facilitated  by  the  flow  of  sap. 

Beginning  in  September  the  fal¬ 
len  and  peeled  trees  are  sawed  into 
13-foot  logs  and  "skidded"  to  the 
skidways.  This  simply  means  that 
a  chain  is  fastened  around  a  log 
attached  to  the  whiffletree  and 
dragged  by  a  big  woods  horse  to  the 
skidways,  ready  to  be  picked  up 
for  sled  hauling  when  the  heavy 
snow  starts. 

Usually  by  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  sled  roads  are  in  use  and 
from  then  on  the  road  men  (road 
monkeys  as  they  are  called)  are 
constantly  at  work  with  water, 
snow  and  small  skids,  keeping  the 
roads  level.  A  heavy  team  of  horses 
and  a  sled  fitted  to  carry  loads  of 
from  two  to  four  tons  of  logs,  is 
placed  alongside  a  skidway,  from 
which  the  logs  are  rolled  onto  the 
sled  by  two  men  using  peaveys  or 
cantdogs  (tools  specially  designed 
to  handle  logs).  When  wood  is  to  be 
hauled  to  the  mill  by  truck,  it  is 
sledded  to  "headers,"  which  are 
cribs  of  logs  built  on  a  side  hill. 
The  logs  are  rolled  off  the  sled  onto 
the  header,  from  the  sled  road  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  they 
are  later  rolled  on  to  the  truck  at 
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the  foot. 

This  year  (1948)  most  of  the  wood 
was  skidded  to  low  skidways  along 
truck  roads  and  loaded  with  small 
cranes.  It  was  tied  in  bundles  like 
mammoth  toothpicks,  and  lowered 
onto  the  truck. 

On  the  loading,  unloading,  and 
trucking  operations  Gould  Paper 
Company  employed  about  a  hundred 
men.  These  consisted  of  loaders, 
truck  drivers,  and  mechanics  who 
kept  the  trucks  in  operation.  They 
had  several  tractors  and  snow¬ 
plows,  a  dozen  or  more  logloading 
cranes  in  use  besides  the  trucks. 
They  also  used  fifty  hook  men  load¬ 
ing  trucks  and  a  crew  of  twenty- four 
unloading  trucks  with  more  cranes. 

In  that  one  year  their  own  trucks 
together  with  hired  trucks  trans¬ 
ported  43,000  cords  of  wood  in  2 
1/2  months.  If  these  trucks  were 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  form 
a  line  from  Lyons  Falls  to  Utica. 
They  covered  533,000  miles,  equal 
to  22  trips  around  the  world,  and 
if  the  logs  were  placed  end  to  end, 
they  would  extend  1270  miles. 

For  years  the  log  drive  on  Moose 
River  was  one  of  the  big  sights  of 
this  section,  some  of  the  danger 
points  like  Sliding  Rock,  Fowler- 
ville,  and  Lyonsdale,  attracting 
hundreds  of  spectators  every  year. 

The  logdrivers  were  highly  skill¬ 
ed  rivermen,  the  product  of  long 
years  of  experience  on  turbulent 
Moose  River.  It  was  said  that  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  woods¬ 
men  made  good  river  drivers. 

When  the  thaws  began  and  the 
streams  rose  and  emptied  into 
Moose  River,  there  was  a  thrill  of 
anticipation  in  the  camps  and  in  the 


village.  Then  the  logs  were  thrown 
into  the  river  from  the  ’'landings,” 
where  they  had  been  piled  from  the 
sled  hauling  operations,  to  begin 
their  journey  to  the  mill.  But  the 
flooded  river  didn't  sail  them  un¬ 
eventfully  to  their  destination  as 
the  uninitiated  might  suppose. 
Many  things  happened  to  them 
along  the  way.  They  were  caught 
along  the  bank  by  overhanging 
trees,  or  boulders,  or  sandbars,  or 
perhaps  by  small  islands.  Or  they 
may  have  eddied  around  in  a  quiet 
bay.  Thousands  of  cords  collected 
along  the  banks  in  this  way,  mak¬ 
ing  the  center  channel  deeper  so 
that  the  tail  end  of  the  logs  may 
have  reached  the  mill  long  before 
the  first  ones  to  start.  They  were 
kept  under  control,  too,  by  booms 
along  the  way. 

Then  the  logdrivers  in  their  caulk 
boots,  their  heavy  clothes,  their 
pike  poles  and  peaveys,  "swept" 
the  river,  starting  at  the  rear,  or 
upstream,  end.  They  broke  up 
jams,  often  using  dynamite,  and 
their  agility  in  walking  on  this  sea 
of  logs  was  a  marvel  to  the  behold¬ 
er.  They  knew  their  river,  all  its 
danger  spots,  and  watched  these 
places  to  prevent  jams.  And  they 
kept  an  eye  on  the  water  marks 
which  told  them  how  fast  the  water 
was  rising  or  falling.  And  at  times 
they  had  to  get  out  in  the  wee  small 
hours  to  prevent  disaster. 

Their  part  in  the  saga  of  logging 
was  the  most  spectacular  and  ex¬ 
citing  of  the  whole  process.  And 
now  with  the  mechanized  operations 
of  a  modern  age,  the  days  of  the 
skilled  logdrivers  appear  to  be 
over. 
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A  LEWIS  COUNTY  NATIVE  REMINISCES 


THE  late  Charles  Northrup,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  often  visited  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  county, 
and  some  years  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  leisurely  ramble  with 
him  up  the  Fish  Creek  Road,  where 
he  was  born  and  spent  the  days  of 
his  youth. 

Mr  Northrup' s  recollections  of 
those  times  centered  around  the 
thriving  and  booming  days  of  the 
tanneries  and  sawmills,  when  there 
were  at  one  time  a  tannery  and 
five  sawmills  on  the  stream  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  Brantingham  plain 
down  to  the  George  Plato  home¬ 
stead,  where  the  road  divides, 
with  one  fork  running  towards 
Greig,  and  another  up  along  Fish 
Creek  for  a  rise  of  600  feet  or  so 
to  the  Brantingham  plateau.  Now 
it  is  only  a  sandy  one-track  road, 
with  a  few  houses,  but  with  few 
traces  left  of  the  busy  place  it  was 
in  the  early  days.  Some  old  foun¬ 
dations,  faint  traces  of  cellars, 
and  an  iron  spike  or  two  in  the 
rocks,  where  there  was  an  old 
millrace,  remain.  But  mostly  it 
looks  wild  and  rustic.  The  stream 
is  swift  and  makes  a  pleasant  rush¬ 
ing  sound  all  the  way  along  the 
road.  It  is  bowered  in  trees  and 
looks  like  good  trout  fishing,  if 
the  fisherman  is  clever  enough  to 
keep  his  line  free  of  the  bushes 
and  overhanging  trees.  (And  in¬ 
cidentally,  Joshua  Harris,  in  his 
account  book  and  diary  for  the 
years  1846-73,  notes  that  he  "went 
fishing  to  Fish  Creek  and  got  ten 
pounds  of  trout"). 

Halfway  up  on  the  left  is  the  old 


Higby  Cemetery  on  Fish  Creek 


Higby  Cemetery,  with  a  few  granite 
and  marble  slabs  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  footstones  to  mark  the  old 
graves.  The  soil  is  sandy,  crum¬ 
bles  beneath  a  footstep,  and  is 
scantily  grown  over  with  low  bri¬ 
ers.  The  names  on  these  weather¬ 
beaten  old  stones  are  mostly  un¬ 
familiar,  but  a  few  are  still  known 
in  this  vicinity.  There  are  Winsors, 
Nixons,  Cleavelands,  McCressons, 
Beals,  Platts,  Diets,  Van  Arnams, 
Garretts,  Putnams,  Woodcocks, 
and  Hilligas.  But  strangely  enough, 
no  Higbys,  although  they  are  said 
to  be  buried  there. 

Two  graves  are  inclosed  in  a 
fence  of  cedar  boards,  weathered 
but  still  neat  and  trim,  the  small 
monument  inscribed  with  the  un¬ 
usual  surname,  Toy,  the  graves 
of  two  children  who  died  in  1881 
and  1886. 
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And  entirely  hidden  beneath  the 
sweeping  branches  of  a  hemlock 
tree,  a  stone,  fallen  and  covered 
with  needles,  which  records  the 
names  of  Napoleon  and  Charles  W. 
Gould,  infant  sons  of  Christopher 
and  Catherine  Gould,  who  were 
the  grandparents  of  G.  H.  P.  Gould. 
They  died  at  an  early  age  and  no 
doubt  the  old  stone  with  its  small 
footstones  will  eventually  be  buried 
from  sight  under  the  hemlock. 

The  earliest  industries  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Lewis  County 
were  lumbering  and  the  tanning  of 
hides.  After  the  hemlock  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  bark  for  the 
tanneries,  the  sawmills  took  over 
and  cut  them  up  into  lumber.  Great 
quantities  of  lumber  were  exported 
to  England,  cedar  and  spruce  trees 
were  cut  for  ship  masts  and  spars, 
and  Mr  Northrup  used  to  assist  in 
sledding  them  to  Black  River  Land¬ 
ing,  where  they  were  tied  into 
rafts,  and  then  floated  by  way  of 
the  Black  River  and  the  Black  Riv¬ 
er  Canal  to  Rome,  thence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  to  the 
shipyards  on  the  coast. 

The  Upper  Tannery  was  original¬ 
ly  owned  by  a  Mr  Pratt,  and  later 
by  Jacob  Van  Woert  of  Greig.  Mr 
Northrup  recalls  that  the  tanbark 
was  stored  in  little  hollows  by  the 
road,  adjacent  to  the  tannery. 

Among  the  owners  of  the  saw¬ 
mills  during  Mr  Northrup’ s  boy¬ 
hood  were  Edwin  Gaylord,  David 
Abbey,  Wesley  Gallup,  Wilson  Hig- 
by,  and  Charles  Northrup's  father, 
Daniel  Northrup.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Northrup  mill,  which 
was  reached  by  a  little  bridge 
across  the  stream,  nor  are  there 


any  signs  left  of  the  house  which 
had  stood  close  to  the  creek  and 
below  the  mill,  where  Charles 
Northrup  was  born  on  March  12, 
1863.  Later  a  new  house  was  built 
on  higher  ground  above  the  mill, 
and  he  recalls  that  water  for  house¬ 
hold  use  was  piped  through  "pump 
logs"  from  a  spring  above  in  the 
hills.  These  pump  logs  of  oak 
were  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
bored  through  the  center  with  a 
long  auger,  the  joints  cut  to  fit 
closely  together.  They  were  buried 
in  the  ground  and  the  water  ran 
constantly  into  a  penstock,  and  was 
continued  down  the  hill  to  the  old 
house  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
barn. 

One  of  his  more  vivid  memories 
was  of  the  day  when  he  ran  off  the 
bridge  on  his  sled  into  the  torrential 
stream.  He  managed  to  grasp  a 
plank  which  hung  over  the  little  falls 
and  hung  on  till  he  was  rescued. 

The  schoolhouse  had  stood  on  a 
little  knoll  above  the  road;  and  the 
"Town  House"  where  church  ser¬ 
vices  and  town  meetings  were  held, 
and  which  served  as  a  center  for 
the  community  life,  was  nearby. 

The  Gallup  sawmill  was  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  but  nothing  now  remains, 
except  the  foundation  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  large  tamarack  tree,  plant¬ 
ed  by  Morde  Gallup  on  the  day 
President  Garfield  was  shot,  may 
be  seen  near  the  old  house  steps. 

Mr  Northrup's  afternoon  of  ex¬ 
ploration  into  the  past  ended  with 
a  pleasant  visit  with  a  boyhood 
friend,  Morde  Gallup,  who  lived  in 
the  old  Gallup  homestead  in  the 
•EmersonDistrict  near  Fish  Creek. 
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The  first  white  child  born  in  Greig, 
Lydia  Anthony,  an  aunt  of  Charles 
Northrup,  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
*  on  the  present  site  of  Mr  Gallup's 


sugarhouse. 

The  Northrup  family  moved  from 
Fish  Creek  to  "Goulds  Mills,  "  now 
Gouldtown,  in  1880. 


AN  HISTORIC  CANNON  IS  RESTORED 


THE  old  cannon  fired  its  maid¬ 
en  salute  on  November  13,  1855, 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Black  River  Canal  from  Rome  to 
Lyons  Falls,  the  end  of  the  line. 

Weighing  200  pounds,  it  was  a 
muzzle-loader,  a  one— pounder, 
and  just  thirty  inches  long.  It  was 
cast  in  the  foundry  of  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  Port  Leyden  Ironworks  Co. 
on  the  order  of  Jerry  Upright,  a 
merchant  of  Lyons  Falls.  After  its 
initial  firing,  it  was  used  on  special 
occasions,  like  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  other  holidays. 

A  controversy  arose  as  to  its 
ownership,  and  the  cannon  was 
hidden  away  in  a  barn  for  twelve 
years.  Eventually,  Upright  gave 
it  to  Earl  Potter,  a  local  farmer 
with  the  proviso  that  he  would  not 
let  it  pass  out  of  his  hands  as  long 
as  he  lived.  It  was  set  up  on  the 
Potter  lawn  where  it  stood  for 
forty  years.  Then,  as  it  was  some¬ 
what  dilapidated,  it  was  again 
stored  in  the  barn. 

Chief  of  Police  John  Harris  of 
Lyons  Falls  had  long  been  hoping 
to  gain  possession  of  the  cannon  to 
add  to  his  collection  of  antique 
firearms.  He  has  been  collecting 


Cannon  restored  by  John  Harris 
of  Lyons  Falls 


for  thirty  years  and  owns  over  a 
hundred  pieces  of  unusual  and  his¬ 
toric  importance,  all  kept  in  prime 
condition  and  beautifully  displayed. 
In  1959  he  purchased  the  cannon 
and  restored  it  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition  with  an  authentic  new  car¬ 
riage  and  other  repairs  which 
brought  it  back  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  now  displayed  on  the 
lawn  of  his  home. 
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Laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church  in  1910 


ST.  JOHN'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  LYONS  FALLS 


THIS  pleasing  red  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  standing  at  the  crest  ofMcAl- 
pine  St.  hill,  was  built  in  1901- 
1910,  the  local  people  having  till 
then  worshipped  at  St.  Martin's  in 
Port  Leyden.  It  was  three  miles 
and  the  journey  had  to  be  made  by 
horse  and  carriage,  with  many 
going  on  foot.  So  that  the  idea  of  a 
church  of  their  own  had  a  wide 
appeal  among  the  many  communi¬ 
cants  in  Lyons  Falls. 

Sanctioned  by  their  pastor,  Rev. 
Father  James  Dean,  three  men, 
Edward  Ryan,  John  Beck,  and 
George  Cannon,  were  selected  to 


* 

visit  the  Bishop  in  Ogdensburg  to 
get  his  permission  to  build  a 
church.  This  was  given,  provided 
they  first  pay  off  half  the  debt  on 
the  church  at  Port  Leyden. 

With  much  hard  work  and  de¬ 
termination,  this  was  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Then  the  fund  for  the  new 
church  was  started.  Contributions 
were  received;  many  dinners,  par¬ 
ties  and  other  projects  were  put 
on,  and  a  great  money-maker,  an 
annual  Fourth  of  July  Picnic, 
brought  in  a  goodly  sum.  The  pic¬ 
nics  were  held  on  the  present  Com¬ 
munity  Park  site  and  were  attended 
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by  thousands  who  came  from  many 
miles  around  to  see  the  ballgames, 
horse  races  and  other  events.  They 
also  saw  many  old  friends,  and  ate 
the  old  fashioned  "boiled  dinner" 
cooked  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish 
right  on  the  spot  by  means  of  cook- 
stoves  set  up  in  the  grove,  with 
the  long  tables  laid  out. 

Finally  the  necessary  goal  was 
reached;  the  church  was  built  and 
was  dedicated  in  1910. 

They  first  used  a  reed  organ  for 
services.  Then  in  1944,  an  electric 
organ  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  Mrs  Joseph  Farney  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs  Nancy  Hartnett. 


Organists  who  have  served  the 
church  have  been  Mrs  George  Can¬ 
non,  Mrs  Frank  Doyle,  Mrs  Law¬ 
rence  Hoffman,  Mrs  Dorothy  Ryan 
Jordan,  and  Mrs  John  Sheldon,  also 
the  Sisters  from  the  convent  in 
Port  Leyden. 

The  Priests  who  have  had  charge 
of  both  St.  Martin's  and  St.  John's 
have  been  Rev.  Eugene  Carroll, 
Rev.  James  Haggerty,  Rev.  James 
Conners,  Rev.  James  Dean,  Very 
Rev.  Francis  Kenny,  S.  T.  D.  ,  Rev. 
Frederick  Divinney,  Rev.  George 
Donnelly,  S.T.D.,  and  Rev.  Aloysius 
Isele,  the  present  pastor. 


FORGOTTEN  ROADS 


A  FASCINATING  by-product  of 
research  in  local  history  is  the 
frequent  discovery  of  abandoned 
or  seldom-used  roads.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  initial  location  and 
their  subsequent  disuse  are  some¬ 
times  obvious,  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure.  The  advent  of  the  Black 
River  Canal,  of  the  Black  River 
Railroad,  the  location  of  business 
ventures  like  cheese  factories, 
tanneries,  sawmills,  and  the  like, 
would  all  affect  the  course  of  the 
roads. 

In  an  agricultural  county  like 
Lewis,  with  small  holdings,  the 
countryside  is  a  network  of  roads, 
and  when  it  happened  that  the  soil 
became  worn  out  and  the  farms 
abandoned,  the  roads  also  became 
of  no  use  and  turned  into  semi- 
obliterated,  grassy  tracks  which 
were  seldom  or  never  used  again. 
This  was  particularly  true  on  the 


east  side  of  Black  River,  as  after 
the  timber  was  cut,  the  land  was 
reduced  in  value,  owing  to  the 
sandy  soil.  In  West  Turin  alone, 
the  state  now  owns  more  than  two 
thousand  acres  of  land,  some  of  it 
formerly  agricultural,  but  now 
submarginal,  which  is  being  re¬ 
claimed  by  reforestation. 

The  earliest  road  through  the 
county  was  The  Old  French  Road, 
a  truly  "forgotten  road.  "  In  1792 
the  Castorland  Company  (Paris) 
purchased  from  William  Consta¬ 
ble,  six  hundred  thousand  acres, 
east  and  north  of  the  Black  River, 
and  formed  plans  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Their  clients  were  from  the 
upper-class  French  who  were  be¬ 
ing  persecuted  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

In  1794  the  first  white  settlers 
in  the  north  came,  with  their  high 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  home  in  a  new 
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The  remains  of  the  Whittlesey  Bridge 


land.  Their  exact  route  is  not  fully 
known,  but  there  are  traditions 
which  seem  to  place  it  in  certain 
locations.  Their  route  apparently 
lay  through  Rome,  Steuben,  Boon- 
ville,  and  to  the  High  Falls  (Lyons 
Falls),  where  their  land  began. 
They  blazed  the  trees  as  they  came 
and  may  also  have  used  Indian 
trails,  as  this  route  was  much- 
used  by  Indians  traveling  to  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Mohawk  coun¬ 
try. 

The  1883  issue  of  Dr.  Franklin 
B.  Hough's  History  of  Lewis  Coun- 
ty  says  "The  first  road  actually 


built  in  the  county  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Castorland  Com¬ 
pany,  and  led  from  Rome  to  the 
High  Falls.  It  was  cut  out  by  one 
Jordan,  and  was  used  several 
years,  but  as  its  course  lay  across 
the  current  of  travel,  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  and  not  a  mile  of  it  is 
now  in  existence.  It  is  said  that  a 
branch  of  this  road  led  to  Whites- 
boro.  The  French  also  caused  a 
road  to  be  laid  out  from  their 
settlement  at  the  Falls  to  Beaver 
River,  but  this  could  only  be  traced 
a  few  years  later  by  a  line  of 
second- growth  trees  through  the 
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forest,  or  the  rude  vestiges  of  its 
bridges,  and  even  these  have  now 
all  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  nearly 
direct  in  its  course  ...  It  was  cut 
out  by  Major  Judah  Barnes,  some 
fifteen  men  being  employed  in  its 
works.  " 

The  "Journal  of  Castor  land"  re¬ 
lates  details  of  their  arrival  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  of  their 
crossing  below  the  falls.  They 
were  obliged  to  lower  their  barrels 
and  boxes  over  the  mass  of  rocks 
by  cables  to  the  beach  below,  and 
after  making  rude  rafts  to  carry 
their  goods  across,  they  forced 
their  oxen  to  swim. 

Their  route  has  been  located  at 
a  point  below  Boonville  on  Route 
12  and  from  there,  at  some  point, 
they  seemed  to  have  ascended  the 
hills,  as  tradition  says  that  the 
road  crossed  the  land  later  owned 
by  Philemon  Hoadley  in  Collins¬ 
ville  and  the  property  of  Homer 
Markham,  then  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  then  touched  the  Jay  Hos¬ 
kins  farm,  and  the  Potter  proper¬ 
ty,  and  thence  down  to  the'  falls. 
It  seems  circuitous  but  they  may 
have  been  following  Indian  trails 
or  perhaps  did  not  know  exactly 
where  they  would  find  their  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The  road  later  built  from  the 
Falls  to  Deerlick  Rock  below  Greig, 
presumably  ran  along  the  river.  It 
is  said  to  have  crossed  Fish  Creek 
opposite  the  Plato  Homestead, 
along  a  rocky  ledge,  then  through 
a  small  dell,  and  back  of  the  barn 
of  John  Lonas,  just  south  of  Greig. 
Mr  Lonas  at  one  time  discovered 
corduroy  road  deep  in  the  soil. 
According  to  a  local  resident,  it 


passed  through  the  Haller  property 
in  Greig,  then  turned  away  from 
the  river  to  cross  the  present 
Brantingham  road  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  up,  and  from  there  it  dipped 
down  again  to  the  Deerlick  Rock 
near  Otter  River. 

Another  old  road,  which  is  still 
in  limited  use,  is  called  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Lyons  Falls  area  "The 
North  and  South  Road.  "  It  is  some¬ 
times  confused  with  the  French 
Road  but  they  were  in  fact  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  roads.  The  North 
and  South  Road  runs  through  Haw- 
kinsville,  Lyonsdale,  and  then 
along  the  Brantingham  plain,  to 
Catspaw  Inn,  where  there  is  now  a 
narrow,  grassy  track  which  leads 
to  Eatonville,  Nortonville,  then 
across  the  Otter  River  down  to  the 
lower  road,  and  joined  the  Erie 
Canal  and  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike 
at  Watson.  It  was  roughly  parallel 
with  the  French  Road  but  several 
miles  farther  east. 

Hough's  History  says  "About 
1824  a  road  was  cut  from  the  Black 
River  in  Watson  northeastward  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike.  It  was 
wholly  built  by  Watson  and  LeRay 
and  long  bore  the  name  of  the  Erie 
Canal  Road.  ”  It  was  a  military 
road,  with  one  branch  leading  to 
Sackets  Harbor,  and  another  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A  local  resident  said 
"there  was  a  lot  of  fighting  along 
that  road.  " 

This  road  crossed  a  large  tract 
of  land  which  was  purchased  prior 
to  June  30,  1834,  when  it  was  re¬ 
corded  at  the  County  Courthouse, 
by  David  Brown  and  Matthew  Turck 
of  Town  of  Nassau,  and  John  C. 
Brown  and  Mulford  Northrup  of 
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Town  of  Greig.  Brown  was  origin¬ 
ally  from  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
County,  and  Northrup  probably 
from  Dutchess  County.  John  C. 
Brown  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
John  Brown  of  Providence,  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  great 
Brown  Tract  farther  east.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  Brown  and  North¬ 
rup  came  to  Lewis  County,  but 
their  names  appear  in  the  census 
of  1835. 

These  four  men  in  partnership 
bought  6000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Brantingham  Tract  from  Caleb  and 
Mary  Lyon,  paying  $12,  000  for  it. 
The  property  extended  from  east 
of  Brantingham  Lake  (then  called 
Fish  Lake)  to  the  Black  in  some 
places,  bordered  Fish  Creek,  in¬ 
cluded  a  small  portion  west  of  the 
river,  and  most  of  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Greig. 

Following  the  death  of  John  C. 
Brown  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  54, 
petition  was  made  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  Martinsburg, 
N.  Y.  ,  to  have  the  land  surveyed 
and  divided.  The  Court  appointed 
John  Whittlesey,  David  Higby,  and 
Charles  Dayan  as  commissioners 
to  make  partitions.  A  surveyor  was 
appointed,  Cordial  Storrs,  and  he 
employed  a  number  of  assistants. 
The  account  says  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  worked  eighteen  days  for 
$2.00  a  day,  the  surveyor  received 
$2.00  and  his  assistants  $1.00  per 
day.  The  land  was  surveyed  and 
divided  between  heirs  and  owners, 
with  the  exception  of  Fish  Lake  and 
its  surrounding  area,  which  was 
held  by  all  the  owners  in  common. 

Another  old  road,  a  steep  hill 
road  ending  on  the  paved  road  from 


Lyons  Falls  to  Greig,  has  been 
entirely  abandoned.  It  has  been 
called  Clarks  Hill,  Swartz  Hill, 
and  Gaylords  Hill.  It  became  too 
difficult  to  maintain  as  it  washed 
out  with  every  heavy  rain.  Another 
side  road  in  this  vicinity  led  from 
the  Higby  Cemetery,  ending  on  the 
Fish  Creek  road,  where  the  North¬ 
rup  sawmill  once  stood.  This  was 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  first 
paper  mills  owned  by  the  Moyer 
family.  It  is  not  now  in  use. 

A  surveyor’s  map  (dated  1849) 
shows  a  road  called  the  "New 
Road";  this  turns  off  the  present 
road  to  Greig  just  past  the  big 
rock  at  the  corner  of  the  Merriam 
Estate.  It  proceeds  diagonally  to 
the  corner  of  the  Dietz  Road  (so 
called  because  there  were  four 
Dietz  families  settled  on  the  hills 
above)  and  the  Greig  road  where 
the  Harris  Homestead  stands. 
There  was  one  house  on  it,  the 
home  of  Riley  Reed.  The  road  then 
led  up  the  hill  to  the  home  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hess  (1832)  which  stood  high 
on  the  hill  and  was  once  a  land¬ 
mark  all  along  the  valley.  It  then 
descended  to  the  lower  level. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  pioneer 
roads  can  be  found  on  the  farm  of 
William  Norton,  where  we  spent  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  trying  to  find 
traces  of  the  old  houses  which  once 
stood  there,  the  remains  of  the 
dugway,  and  the  high  cobblestone 
section  which  ran  across  a  swampy 
spot. 

Several  miles  north  of  Lyons 
Falls,  on  Route  12,  a  quarter  mile 
of  narrow,  winding  road  brought 
us  to  the  farmhouse,  which  was 
built  by  Mr  Norton's  grandfather. 
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It  is  some  distance  still  to  the  old 
road  along  the  river,  and  when  he 
I  was  asked  why  he  built  so  far  from 
either  road,  he  replied,  "So  my 
chickens  won't  scratch  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  gardens,  and  to  keep  the 
hoboes  off.  "  However,  he  was  not 
free  of  the  latter,  as  the  railroad, 
the  hoboes'  highway,  was  put 
through  near  his  place  several 
years  later. 

We  drove  towards  the  river  on  a 
farm  road,  fording  the  creek  twice, 
driving  around  the  pastures,  and 
popping  under  electrified  fences, 
in  order  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  old  road.  It  connected  with  the 
tanneries  and  sawmills  on  the  Fish 
Creek  road,  wound  its  way  past  the 
Plato  farm,  past  Sands  Cemetery, 
and  down  to  the  river,  where  there 
was  a  sandbar  which  could  be  ford¬ 
ed.  The  sand  washed  down  from 
the  high  banks  bordering  the  river 
at  this  point,  and  in  the  absence  of 
bridge  or  ferry,  which  were  built 
later,  it  was  much  used.  Here  the 
Black  has  the  characteristics  of  an 
"old"  river,  shallow,  winding,  and 
with  little  washed  out  places  in  the 
banks  on  both  sides.  Once  on  the 
west  side  the  road  followed  the 
river  for  a  short  way,  then  circled 
around  a  slough  to  get  on  firm 
ground  again. 

Nearby  was  a  dugway  (a  road 
cut  in  a  high  bank) :  a  pond  which  is 
fed  by  springs,  and  also  by  a  small 
stream,  and  backwash  from  the 
river  during  high  water.  There 
was  once  a  sawmill  there.  In  a 
corner  of  a  field,  a  large  pile  of 
cobblestones  marked  a  place  where 
the  road  had  been  considerably 
raised.  It  was  once  covered  by 


soil,  and  it  is  told  that  a  young 
plowman  once  attempted  to  plow 
this  corner  but  only  succeeded  in 
dislodging  a  shower  of  stones. 

The  road  led  diagonally  to  the 
north  and  came  out  along  the  main 
road  near  the  Burdick  farm.  Along 
it  were  cellar  holes  marking  the 
home  sites  of  Widemans,  Cleve¬ 
lands,  and  Douglases.  We  found 
an  old  well,  now  filled  up,  and  the 
inevitable  lilac  bushes  usually 
found  on  abandoned  home  sites. 

Later  on,  there  was  a  ferry  at 
the  present  site  of  the  Burdicks 
Crossing  bridge,  and  finally  the 
river  was  bridged  at  that  point, 
the  old  road  abandoned,  and  a  new 
one  built  directly  out  to  the  main 
road. 

Another  short  road  in  that  area 
ran  from  Route  12  at  the  Hill  farm, 
up  the  hill  to  Whiskey  Lane.  It 
was  much  used  by  farmers  who 
brought  their  milk  to  Burdick's 
Milk  Station,  but  now  is  out  of  use. 

The  village  of  Turin  was  a  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  importance  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  It  was  on  a  main 
road  through  the  county,  having  a 
stage  coach  route,  a  plank  road, 
and  also  a  thriving  woolen  mill 
just  a  mile  away  at  Deweyville. 
There  many  fine  stores  and  small 
manufactories.  It  was  the  "metrop¬ 
olis"  of  the  area  and  gathered  in 
trade  for  many  miles  around. 

Much  of  it  came  from  Greig  and 
the  well- settled  section  east  of  the 
Black;  their  tanneries  and  sawmills 
were  humming  with  activity  and  all 
and  sundry  went  to  Turin  for  the 
necessities  of  farm  and  factory. 

The  route  from  Greig,  from  1860 
on,  led  to  the  Plato  Homestead  on 
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Fish  Creek,  and  then  down  the 
lower  river  road  to  the  Whittlesey 
bridge,  a  drawbridge  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  1860  and  built 
shortly  thereafter.  In  1893  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  state;  it  was  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  with  three  spans 
and  high  stone  buttresses.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  state  in  the  1920' s 
and  the  road  which  led  up  to  Route 
12  was  abandoned  by  the  Town  of 
Turin  in  December  1930. 

The  original  road  to  Turin  led  up 


Snugsborough  Hill  (so  called  for  a 
man  of  that  name  who  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill).  It  was  very  steep 
and  stony,  and  has  been  called  "the 
worst  hill  in  the  county.  "  Above, 
at  Deweyville,  the  woolen  mill  of 
Cadwell  Dewey  once  stood. 

These  roads  all  lie  within  a  few 
miles'  radius  of  Lyons  Falls,  so 
it  can  be  seen  how  many  changes 
have  come  about  in  transportation 
in  the  comparatively  short  life  of 
Lewis  County. 
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